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Winner of the Middle Park Stakes for Marcel Boussac. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


STANDING AT CLARKLAND 


(Property of A. C. Bostwick) 
Chestnut, 1928, by Prince Pal--Killashandra, by *Ambassador IV 


WINNER OF MORE THAN $300,000 IN THREE COUNTRIES 


Sire of Seven Winners From Eleven Starters in His First Crop 
Including 
The Stakes Winner SASSY MATE 
Mate Has Had a Full Book in Each of His Four Years at Stud 


Mate’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1939. He is sire of the stakes winner Sassy 
Mate and the winners Blue Harmony, Copin, Kantaka, Better Half, Shipmate, and 


Mistletoe. Four other foals in his first crop have started. 
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Saturday, December 23, 1939 


Seasou of 1940 


Bay, 1931, by Chance Shot—Peace, 
by *Stefan the Great. 


Peace Chance 


Among Peace Chance’s first crop of racing age is the good 1939 2-year-old Flight 
Command, winner of the United States Hotel Stakes, etc., and two other winners. Peace 
Chance possessed brilliant speed as a race horse. He raced three seasons, started 13 times, 
won five races, was five times second, and earned $46,660. Peace Chance won the Belmont 
Stakes (1!2 miles in 2:2915; last quarter in :2345, beating High Quest by six lengths). He 
was second in the Remsen Handicap, fourth in the Kentucky Derby. At Louisville May 1, 
1934, Peace Chance set a mile record of 1:3545 and also ran a mile in 1:3645 at Belmont 
Park, beating Tick On and others. A knee injury limited his racing. 


Fee $500 Return 


B . Bay, 1927, by John P. Grier—EIf, 
oOo um by *Chicle. 

Boojum was a race horse of brilliant speed. He won the Hopeful Stakes in new Ameri- 
can time of 1:17 for 6!2 furlongs, etc. As a sire he has transmitted his speed to his get. 
Boojum has sired seven foals, all winners, including three stakes winners. Snark, the only 
foal in his first crop, was a stakes winner in each of the three seasons he raced, set a 
world record of 1:154;5 for 6!2 furlongs and ran 1!, miles in 2:01°5 to win the Suburban 
Handicap. Boojum also has sired the stakes winners Thingumabob (Arlington Futurity), 


and Jub Jub. 
Wh 4 h Bay, 1927, by *Chicle—Flying Witch, 
1c one by Broomstick. 
Whichone was a stakes winner of 10 of his 14 races and earned $192,705. As a sire 
he has been very successful. His six crops to race include the stakes winners Piccolo, Tri- 
plane, Bourbon King, Handcuff, Whichcee, Bow and Arrow, Black Look, etc. 


Fee $500 
F; ? th Brown, 1932, by *Sun Briar—Baton 
tretnorn Rouge, by Man o’ War. 
(Owned by W. M. Jeffords and C. V. Whitney) 

Firethorn retired to the stud in 1938. An outstanding stayer, Firethorn won eight races, 
was five times second, six times third, and earned $75,400. He won the Lawrence Realiza- 
tion, Walden, Washington, Suburban Handicays, Jockey Club Gold Cup (twice), second in 
Preakness, Belmont Stakes, and placed in other stakes races. 


Fee $500 


Private Contract 


Return 


Return 


Bay, 1928, by Broomstick—Prudery, 
by Peter Pan. 


Halcyon 


Halcyon has had two crops of racing age. His first included the 1938 stakes winner 
Sweet Patrice (Fashion Stakes, Bouquet Claiming Stakes, placed in Nursery, Rosedale, 
Astoria, and Demoiselle Stakes at two, and a good winner at three, 1939). In his second 
crop, 2-year-olds of 1939, are the stakes winners Small World and Halcyon Boy, and three 
other winners. Halcyon raced for five seasons, won 17 races, was 19 times second, and 
13 times third. He earned $54,230. 


Fee $500 


Fees due and payable July 1, 1940. We reserve the right to reject any mare physically unfit. 


C. V. WHITNEY FARM 


Return 


P. O. Box 387 Lexington, Ky. 
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Chaucer 
Challenger II is also the sire of Challe- 
$1,500 (Book Full) With Return | | don, winner of three futurities at two, and 
| champion 3-year-old and leading money 
MENOW | winner of 1939. Briar Bunny was a win- 


B. h., 1935, by *Pharamond Il Alcibiades, 


$1,000 (Book Full) With Return ner in three seasons, and Dare Bunny. The 
| second dam is Olga Virginia, a daughter of 
Celt. She won and produced the stakes 
HOLLYROOD | winners Sunvir, Mint Olga, etc. The third 
| 


B. h., 1933, by High Cloud—*Mandy Hamil- 


$100 


the above stallions is subject to approval by me. | 


1941, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1940, and if stallion is still in service. | 


dress Mr. C. J. Fitz Gerald, Riverside, Conn. 


BITTER BERRY 


Chestnut, 1934 


By “CHALLENGER II 


Out of Briar Bunny, by Mint Briar 
(Owned by Louis Rosenbaum) 


Beaumont Farm Stallions 


SEASON 1940 


*PHARAMOND II | 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Br. h., 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by 


| ner. She has produced three foals, all 
| winners and all by *Challenger II. Besides 
by Supremus | BITTER BERRY they are The Hare, win- 


dam is Censure, dam of winners and pro- 
ton, by John o’ Gaunt | ducers. 

With Return Bitter Berry was a winner in two sea- 

sons, placed in a stakes, and was fourth to 

The physical condition of any mare coming to Bottle Cap, War Admiral, and Yellow Tulip 


in the Richard Johnson Handicap at two. 
Return privilege is allowed only for the year | | | 


Free to Approved Mares 
Standing At 


Fees to be paid July 1, 1940. 
GOLDEN MAXIM FARM 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY ~ 
| Phone, Highland 2659-W Louisville, Ky. | 
Lexington, Ky. 
Inquiries also may be addressed to 
For application to *Pharamond II, also ad- | Louis Rosenbaum 
Box 35, Cincinnati, O. Phone L. D. 49 


STANDING AT DUNTREATH FARM 


(Owned by Mrs. Silas B. Mason) 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930, by My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 


Head Play was a racehorse of the highest class. D his turf career he won 14 races and 
$109,065. He won the Preakness Stakes (beating Ladysman, Utopian, Brokers Tip, etc.), Suburban 
Handicap (beating Discovery, Only One, etc.), San Juan Capistrano Handicap (beating Top Row, 
Ladysman, etc.), Bay Meadows Handicap (beating Time Supply, Gusto, etc.), San Antonio Stakes, Haw- 
thorne Juvenile Handicap and Cincinnati Trophy. Head Play was also second in the Kentucky and 
American Derbys. 

Head Play is a male line descendant of the great Fair Play, whose blood is dominating the Turf 
today. Head Play’s sire, My Play, was a good stakes winning brother to Man o’ War. Head Play’s 
dam goes back to Rouge Rose, dam of Bend Or, one of the foundation sires of the modern Thoroughbred. 

Head Play’s first crop were 2-year-olds in 1939 and consisted of five foals. (Head Play made his 
first stud season while still in training.) To date Head Play has had four starters. Tola Rose and 
Picture Play have won, Headtide has placed, while Double Header has only started once, but is very | 
highly regarded by his owner and trainer. 

Head Play has had nine yearlings sold at Saratoga for a total of $29,851, an average of $3,316.77. 
The uniformly good feet and legs, and general resemblance to their sire, of Head Play’s yearlings, 
evoked much favorable comment amongst breeders at Saratoga. An inspection of Head Play’s wean- 
lings at Duntreath Farm is invited. Head Play himself closely resembles Fair Play and breeders 
are cordially invited to visit him. 

Twenty-six mares have been definitely booked to Head Play for 1940. Breeders contemplating 
sending mares are egw ed to make their commitments in writing at their earliest con- 
venience, as Head Play’s Boo. be strictly limited to forty mares, and definitely closed when that | 


number has been engaged. 
FEE $500. NO RETURN. $600 LIVE FOAL GUARANTEED 


DUNTREATH FARM | 


H. BURNETT ROBINSON, Manager 


Paris Pike Lexington, Ky. Tel. 4102-¥ 
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Saturday, December 238, 1939 


SEASON 1940 


CRANVILLE 


Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Gravita, by *Sarmatian 


(Under Lease From Belair Stud) 
Champion 3-Year-Old of 1936 Winner of $111,820 


Granville raced in two seasons. As a 22-year-old he beat Reaping, Ceiling, 
and others in an allowance race and was third, beaten two noses, in the Babylon 
Handicap. He also was third in the Champagne Stakes, to Brevity and Snark. 


As a 3-year-old Granville won the Belmont Stakes (beating Mr. Bones, Holly- 
rood, Brevity, and others), Classic Stakes (beating Count Morse, Mr. Bones, etc.), 
Kenner Stakes (carrying top weight), Travers Stakes (beating Sun Teddy, Count 
Morse, and others in the mud), Saratoga Cup (in which he beat Discovery eight 
lengths on a sloppy track), and the Lawrence Realization. Granville was beaten a 
| | nose in the Preakness Stakes and by the same margin by Firethorn, a 4-year-old, 
| in the Suburban. In the Kentucky Derby Granville’s rider was unseated at the 
start. 


Granville entered the stud in 1937. His first foals will be 2-year-olds in 
1940. Granville represents one of the world’s greatest sire lines today. 


Fee $750 Return 


THE PORTER 


Bay, 1915, by Sweep-—Ballet Girl, by St. Leonards 


The Porter has been nine times among the 20 leading sires. He was leading sire in 
1937, fifth in 1938, and is among the 20 leaders this season. To the end of 1938 he has 
sired the winners of 1,089 races and $1,601,167. He is sire of the 1939 stakes winners Porter’s 
Mite (also 1938 Futurity), Heather Broom, Arabs Arrow, and Viscounty. He has also sired 
many other top stakes winners. 


Fee $1,000 Insure Live Foal 
| | 
FLYING SCOT MR. BONES SINGING WOOD 
Ch. 1934, by The Porter—Cale- Br. 1933, by *Royal Minstrel— B. 1931, by *Royal Minstrel— 
donia, by *Craigangower Rinkey, by Pennant Glade, by Touch Me Not 
$250 Return $250 Return $250 Return 
Return privilege for 1941 if stallion is alive and in our possession. We reserve the right to reject 


any mare physically unfit. 


| J. H. WHITNEY 


P. O. BOX 3387 LEXINGTON, KY. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Ch. 1925, by *Sunreigh—*Contessina, by Count Schomberg | 
Sire of 83 Winners of 546 Races and $641,541 to January 1, 1939 


Sire of 15 Stakes Winners, Including Count Arthur, 
Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 
Reigh Count has been a very successful sire. Including his 2-year-olds of 1939 Reigh 


Count has had seven crops to race and for five successive years, including 1939, he has been 
among the 20 leading sires. He ranked third in 1937. 

Forty-eight per cent of Reigh Count’s winners have won as 2-year-olds. He is also a 
sire of durable horses and in 1939 he is represented by at least one winner from each of his 
seven crops. Of Reigh Count’s foals which are 5-year-olds, or older, in 1939, three have 
won in six seasons, four in five seasons, 18 in four seasons, and 14 in three seasons. 


68 Per Cent of His Foals Are Winners 
His Winners Have Won an Average of 6.5 
Races Each and $7,729 Each 


Reigh Count was a brilliant race horse himself. He raced against probably the best 
crop of 3-year-olds of the century, was the champion 3-year-old of his year, and also beat 
the country’s best older horses. 


Fee $500 Return 


Standing At 


STONER CREEK FARM 


North Middletown Road (Mrs. J. D. Hertz) Paris, Ky. 


Address Communications to Ralph Baird at Stoner Creek Farm | 
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John Hay Whitney, President. 


Volume XXXII 


On the Necessity for Racing 


N the current issue of The Horse, official pub- 

lication of the American Remount Association, 
we found an article by Col. Edwin N. Hardy, chief 
of the Remount Division, which attracted us so 
much that we immediately asked for permission 
to reprint it. It was a modest piece of writing, 
concerned with a trip to a Southern community 
where racing once flourished and where the mem- 
ory of great contests is not quite dead. It was 
written by a good soldier, and yet there is about 
it a wistfulness that is anything but martial. 

There are nostalgic recollections of a past that 
is buried too deep for anyone to dream that it 
will ever come again to light. There is an allusion 
to the locai race meetings in which the descend- 
ants of those adventurers of the past attempt to 
recapture a little of the glamour of the old days. 
At the recent meeting of the Horse and Mule As- 
sociation of America in Chicago we heard Dr. 
Milton P. Jarnegan, of the University of Georgia, 
in conversation tell of community racing in 
Georgia, meetings in which the sport is stripped 
down to its essence. 

These are all the eloquent expressions of a 
spirit that runs through generations of mankind, 
unextinguished by war or panic or poverty or the 
infinite cares of civilization. How that irrepressi- 
ble spirit should be called, what name it should 
have, we do not know, so we accept that time- 
honored approximation—the love of a horse. 

But there is more than that. In that unnamed 
spirit, or urge, there is a continuing desire for 
escape from the petty worries of the world, for 
conflict and vicarious triumph, for sublimation of 
wants that the familiar round of daily duty can- 
not gratify. There are yarns of man's fantastic 
confidence in his own horse, unimaginable and 
unreasonable confidence, such as that of Dr. 
Elisha Warfield when that yearling son of Boston 
and Alice Carneal strode about his paddock at 
The Meadows. Dr. Warfield perhaps deserves no 
special credit for having foreseen that Lexington 
would be a great horse. A thousand breeders 
have had such visions, and it is little more than 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions, $5 a year; Canada. $6; other countries. $7. Advertising rates 
on application. Office: Radio Building. Lexington. Ky. Telephone, 485. Mail Address: P. O. Box 1520. Lexington, Ky. 
Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at the Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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L. A. Beard, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Number 25 


coincidence that Dr. Warfield happened to be one 
of the few who were right. These imaginings are 
what horsemen live by. Look a little closer than 
you usually do, and you will find that William 
Woodward and Hal Price Headley and Johnny 
Muth are victims of these same hallucinations. 
They and all their fellows are privileged to dream 
dreams that are removed from the narrow con- 
fines of reason, that have only a frail foundation 
in the mathematics of probability. Sometimes a 
dream comes true, but even if that were not the 
case there would be no complaining. 

The new generations look back upon the ro- 
mances of the old, and from whatever materials 
lie before them they fashion as best they can the 
gratifications for desires that are deeper than 
explanations can reach. 

Out of this misty land of hopeful hallucination 
comes—-among other things whose visionary ori- 
gins we may forget—the sport of racing in all its 
forms, whether for the country horses of Georgia 
and the Carolinas or for the expensive darlings 
of Saratoga, Belmont, Pimlico, Arlington, Hialeah, 
and Santa Anita. Sometimes these visual mani- 
festations are sordid enough, and from the front 
stretch it is hard indeed to look past the totali- 
zator board and the starting gate into that nebu- 
lous background of search for sentimental grati- 
fication from which these mechanical monstrosi- 
ties took their reason for existence. 

But the background is there—that spirit, that 
love of the horse, that seeking after vicarious 
triumphs, or whatever it may be called—-and, be- 
cause it is too imponderable to be destroyed, it is 
the most permanent thing in racing. 

We risk these unsubstantial fancies to the 
scant mercy of the printed page because at 
Christmas we may be spared the usual conse- 
quences of such a flight, and because we believe 
that some men see, and that others may be 
brought to see, that racing is something finer and 
more fundamental than an automatic collector of 
internal revenue. 


Merry Christmas 
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SIDELIGITS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Stakes Winners 


HE National Association of State Racing Com- 

missioners meets in January to consider many 
matters of grave import to the Turf. But one 
motif which has run through all of the meetings 
is the attempt to introduce uniformity of rules 
and practices to racing everywhere, so that a 
horseman will not have to be a corporation law- 
yer to get a horse properly entered or claimed 
or scratched at each new track he visits. One 
baby that I have tried to persuade someone to 
adopt is the question of the definition of a stakes. 
There are roughly two schools of thought, but 
with frequent variations. The Kentucky group 
defines a stakes (I am not quoting exactly) as a 
race publicly declared open to all horses comply- 
ing with its conditions, in which stakes are made 
for each horse engaged, and to which entries 
close more than one day before the day of its 
running. If one follows the rules of The Jockey 
Club, the first of these three conditions is omitted, 
the second is the same, but the race must close 
more than 72 hours, exclusive of Sundays, ‘“‘before 
the time set for the first race of the day on which 
such race is to be run.”” Some states have mod- 
eled their rules on those of The Jockey Club, some 
on the Kentucky rules, and many have introduced 
variations of their own. The result is that two 
horses may sometimes do virtually identical things 
in California and New York, and one will become 
a stakes winner, the other fail to do so. And 
since the production of stakes winners is an im- 
portant factor in appraising the breeding class 
of a stallion or a broodmare, an occasional false 
picture may be drawn. Of course no set of defini- 
tions will remove the fact that the term “stakes 
winner” will always include both the winner of 
the Belmont Stakes and the winner of the Winni- 
peg Futurity. But uniformity of definition might 
help a little. 

On the subject of stakes winners, you will 
notice that the records of English stallions and 
English broodmares are amazingly fertile in this 
department. This occasionally dazzles an Ameri- 
can breeder, to whom stakes winners are few and 
separated by considerable intervals. The answer 
is that in America stakes are comparatively few 
—448 stakes last year from more than 16,000 
races. So a horse has to be one of the best, at 
least in his own locality, to qualify for this re- 
stricted honor. Only 2.8 races out of each 100 
are stakes events. 


Now about English racing I do not presume 
to speak with much authority, for it is extremely 
difficult to get at the conditions of all of the 
races. But I started off with the 1938 season and 
took the first 184 races. According to the pro- 
portion in the United States, five of these should 
have been stakes. Actually 53 of them were, as 
nearly as I could determine. So this little dip 
would indicate that there are 10 times as many 
stakes, for each 100 races, as there are in the 
United States. Possibly the multiple should be 
higher, for my sample came from the early spring 
racing, which does not approach in class that of 
the mid-season. This feature ought not to be 
neglected when one considers the stakes record 
of English horses. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


REMINDERS 


Thursday 
December 21 


| 1938: Tod Sloan died. 
Y The Head 


Priday 908: Centre Shot's record mile 
December £8 | 1908: Centre 10t’s record n 
The Head | 

Saturday Carrollton Handicap, Fair 
December 23 Grounds. 
Y The Head | 1899: Mack Garner born. 

Sunday Names in Pedigrees in book form 
December 24 will make an excellent Christ- 

The Neck mas gift. 

Monday |Christmas Handicap, Fair 
December 25 Grounds. 

The Neck 

|The December 30 issue of THE 

Tuesday | Broop-Horse will include a com- 
December 26 | plete list and index of 1939 
O The Arms yearling sales. 
Wednesday 


December 27 | 1890: August Belmont sale. 


The Arms 


Thursday | f 
December 28 it Miller Henderson died. 
The Breast 
Friday 
December 29 1929: Richard T. Wilson died. 
The Breast 
Santa Anita Park opens; Cali- 
Saturday fornia Breeders’ Champion 
December 30 Stakes. 
. The Heart Audubon Handicap, Fair 
Grounds. 
Jan. 2 Subscription fee ($100) due on 1940 
Withers Stakes. 
Jan. 3 Entries to 1942 Futurity close. 
Strays 


ECEMBER 18, 19, and 20 were the doldrums 

of this year’s racing in the United States. 
On those three days the firing had ceased every- 
where except at the Fair Grounds in New Orleans, 
and it was the only time this year (Sundays of 
course excepted), that only one track was in 
operation. On December 21 Tropical Park opens, 
and nine days later Santa Anita begins, and there 
will be racing of a sort, now and then, at Oriental 
Park and Agua Caliente... . It is already certain 
that there will be more races in 1939 than ever 
before. Last year’s record of 16,370 was an all- 
time high when it was made, but there will be 
almost 17,000 races this year. The figures here 
are those of THE BLOOD-HORSE. Daily Racing 
Form reports racing at Stockton, Sacramento, and 
other minor California tracks, then excludes them 
from its statistics. ... James Fitzsimmons, Hirsch 
Jacobs, Matt Brady, and possibly a few others 
have not yet trained for L. B. Mayer, though one 
of the three named came very near it. But of 
course 1940 is another year. ... For a Christmas 
present, this writer would like to have a full ex- 
planation, with notes and diagrams, of what is 
going on in New Jersey. For years the State has 
had a racing commission—good fellows, too, but 
with no racing to oversee. Now it has legalized 
pari-mutuel betting. But there is still no racing 
law, and if all the tracks that have been rumored 
were laid flat on the surface of New Jersey, they 
would be bounded on the west by the Delaware 
River and on the east by the American neutrality 
zone. .. . Robert J. Breckinridge, former manag- 


ing editor of the Lexington Herald and a brother 
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to the late Desha Breckinridge, publishes annually 
a small booklet called Little Kit Carson, which is 
a guide to Lexington streets, to Fayette County, 
and the horse farms therein. This year’s edition 
closes with what may either be a Tuscan proverb, 
as stated, or Mr. Breckinridge’s own creation: 
“In buying horses and in choosing a wife, shut 
your eyes tight and commend yourself to God.” 
... Now that weights for the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap have been announced, we can all begin drum- 
ming on Secretary Webb Everett for giving the 
race to *Kayak II. He gave it to Equipoise and 
Discovery and Seabiscuit on other occasions and 
he ought to quit it. He will have to take all the 
slings and arrows until January 3, when Charles 
McLennan will start getting his share for giving 
the Widener Handicap to Challedon. Mr. McLen- 
nan gave the Widener to War Admiral last year, 
though after that racer was withdrawn Stage- 
hand became a certainty at the weights. But Bull 
Lea got the money. Handicapping must be a 
great profession, between seasons. 


Sign Post 


HEN Major Barak G. Thomas owned Dixiana 
(he sold it in 1891), he had a cast-iron sign 
made to hang at his gate, a sign which is now 
preserved somewhere in New York, possibly at 
Belment Park. I have seen this sign quoted, but 
never correctly, and in fact once quoted it incor- 
rectly myself. A few weeks ago I ran across a 
transcription of it, and it is here reproduced. It 
would need a little brushing up for modern con- 
sumption, perhaps, but you can see that Major 
Thomas’ idea was sound. 
Nothing Except 
A Good 
RACE HORSE 
Wanted 


Agents 
For the sale of 
Books, Patent Medicines, 
Sewing Machines, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Horticultural & 
Nursery Products and 
ESPECIALLY 
Of Lightning Reds 
And Wire Fences 
NOT ADMITTED 


VISITORS 
Of Every Nationality 
Who Will Come Un To My 
HOUSE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


B. G. Thomas 


« « »» 


Dauber Trains Again 


Trainer Bob McGarvey has E. E. Fogelson's 
Dauber, winner of the 1938 Preakness Stakes, in 
training again at Santa Anita Park, after a long 
rest. A bad fore leg took Dauber out of training 
in the summer of 1938, but the leg seems sound 
again, and his trainer said he worked a mile in 
1:45 before being shipped to the West Coast. He 
has been named for the Santa Anita Handicap, 
and Trainer McGarvey says he thinks Dauber will 
stand training well enough to get to the race. 
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STEEPLECHASING STATISTICS 


collection of statistics on steeplechasing in 

1939 was released December 14 by the Na- 
tional Steeplechase and Hunt Association, show- 
ing a total distribution of $302,705 for the year. 
This includes steeplechases at race tracks de- 
voted chiefly to flat racing, and also the hunts 
racing of the year. In the latter division, flat 
racing at hunts meetings is also included. A 
total of 298 races were run, 162 of them at race 
tracks, 136 through the field. There were 420 
horses taking part in these events. 

Six major tracks include steeplechasing on 
their programs, Belmont Park, Aqueduct, Pim- 
lico, Saratoga, Laurel Park, and Delaware Park, 
and there is steeplechasing at the Maryland half- 
mile ovals, Belair, Cumberland, and Timonium, 
but not at Marlboro. A total of 20 hunts race 
associations held meetings during the year, chief 
of them being the United Hunts, which usually 
holds its racing at Belmont Park, and which led 
in distribution with $9,6C0 for two days of rac- 
ing. Rolling Rock, Foxcatcher Hounds, and Es- 
sex Foxhounds were also among the leaders in 
distribution among the hunts race associations. 

At the major tracks, Belmont Park was far in 
the lead, paying $63,135 to steeplechasers. Aque- 
duct paid $43,195 to jumpers, and Pimlico was 
third with $35,080. Delaware Park, Saratoga, 
and Laurel Park follow in order. 

Most successful horse was C. Mahlon Kline’s 
Whaddon Chase, by *Monk’s Way. He earned a 
total of $18,845, including the Beverwyck Steeple- 
chase Handicap at Saratoga, the Brook Steeple- 
chase Handicap and Grand National Steeplechase 
at Belmont Park. In his only start through the 
field, at the Foxcatcher Hounds, he won the Fair 
Hill, a two-mile brush event. 

Emile Pfizer’s *Farndale, by Forerunner, was 
second with $12,693 in earnings, winning the 
Manly Steeplechase Handicap at Pimlico and 
three races at hunts meetings, including the Fox- 
catcher National Cup Steeplechase. Gay Charles, 
by Blondin, which won the Corinthian and George- 
town Steeplechase Handicaps for Mrs. Gwladys 
Whitney, was third with $10,450. He did not race 
at hunts meetings. Among the other leaders 
were Thomas Hitchcock's *Rioter and *Cottes- 
more, and Mrs. J. T. Skinner’s Mad Policy. 

The Thomas Hitchcock stable was the most 
powerful numerically, with 15 representatives, and 
led the list of owners in money won. *Rioter and 
*Cottesmore got more than half of the total 
credited to the stable ($34,180), but they got 
some assistance from Saluda, Yemasee, Satilla, 
Sapelo, and others. *Farndale’s winnings kept 
Mr. Kline in second place, with $19,903, but the 
four stablemates he had to help him did not help 
very much. Greentree Stable was a close third 
with $18,515; the stable had eight representatives, 
all of which won, with Sailor Beware leading the 
string with earnings of $5,060. Mrs. Gwladys 
Whitney was fourth, with $14,915, and Mr. Pfizer 
and Rokeby Stable (Paul Mellon) were fifth and 
sixth among the owners. 

The Hitchcock stable won 16 races to lead also 
in this respect. Greentree and Rokeby Stable 
each wen 13, and Montpelier (Mrs. Randolph 
Scott) won 10. 

“Farndale had the best score in number of races 
won, being successful six times. Court Time, 
Kingsem, and *Valpuiseaux each won five, and 
six horses, *Cottesmore, One Round, *Prattler, 
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Seafarin Dan, War Port, and Whaddon Chase, 
each won fcur. 

Leading trainer was Peter Green, who sent out 
all 16 of the Hitchcock winners. Morris H. Dixon 
saddled 20 winners, for various owners, including 
Walter M. Jeffords and Mr. Kline, to earn $32,- 
035. Vincent Powers, the Greentree trainer, was 
third, and James E. Ryan, who had the greatest 
number of winners (27), including some of his 
own and some for various Owners, was fourth in 
earnings. J. T. Skinner, S. J. Holloway, O. T. 
Dubassoff, R. G. Woolfe, William R. Miller, and 
John Ryan completed the leading 10 trainers. 
Among the riders John Magee, who had 12 
winners over jumps and seven in flat races at 
hunts meetings, led with a total of 19. James 
Penrod rode 15 winners, all over jumps, and was 
second. The amateur rider R. G. Woolfe was 
third, with 13 jumping victories, one on the flat, 
and John Haley and Sidney Watters, Jr., the lat- 
ter an amateur rider, were tied for fourth place 
with 12 each. R. P. Hamilton, also an amateur, 
led in riding winners of flat races, with eight, and 
~0y three more Over jumps to stand sixth on the 
ist. 

The total number of races was not included in 
the statistics, but was obtained by adding the 
number of races (288) credited to money winning 
stables. The Record of Hunt Race Meetings in 
America, 1939, lists 10 events which seem to have 
had no purses, so the entire number of races in- 
cluded seems to be 298. But a hasty run-down of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE statistics shows 235 steeple- 
chases in 1939 (there were 236 in 1938). With a 
few exceptions these do not include results at the 
hunt race meetings, and when these are added, 
and the occasional duplications allowed for, the 
total number of events is 362. There is thus a 
discrepancy of 64 races, which is not so far ac- 
counted for. 


«« »» 


Mayer Signs Van Dusen 


The roster of trainers signed to train for Louis 
B. Mayer was enlarged December 16 to include 
Clyde Van Dusen, who will leave at once to take 
over the California string, including 14 horses. 
Trainer Van Dusen, who trained the Derby win- 
ner named for him, and who until recently has 
trained for C. T. Fisher’s Dixiana, does not dis- 
place another trainer in the Mayer group. Lonnie 
Copenhaver will continue to train a string in 
California, Steve Judge has a division in Florida, 
and James Everman is handling a group of Mayer 
horses in Louisiana. After the California season, 
a Van Dusen will take his string to the 
ast. 


Along with Trainer Van Dusen, Mr. Mayer ac- 
quired the mare Betty Derr and her excellent 
weanling colt by Blue Larkspur, and another 
weanling by Torchilla—May Steil. Betty Derr, by 
*Sir Gallahad III, won the Clipsetta Stakes, La- 
tonia _Oaks, Churchill Downs Debutante, and 
Washington Park Debutante Stakes. She has had 
three foals of racing age, including the winner 
Torch Betty, the stakes winner Betty Sweep, both 
bred by Mr. Van Dusen. 


«« »» 
THE track at Hollywood Park will be opened 


this winter, to care for the overflow of horses 
from Santa Anita. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Ohio 


FEW hours after last week’s issue of THE 

BLoop-HORSE went to press Preston Hine- 
baugh telephoned by long distance, asked me to 
attend the annual meeting of the Ohio Horse 
Breeders Association, which was to be held Fri- 
day night, December 15, at the Southern Hotel in 
Columbus. After arguing a few seconds with my 
conscience (which knew very well that I ought 
to be doing some of the things postponed from the 
summer and some of the things which make the 
year-end a busy time), I accepted the very kind 
invitation. 

By getting out of bed at 4:30 a. m. Friday I 
was able to catch a train which set me down in 
Columbus a few minutes before noon. I was 
quickly taken in tow by Mr. Hinebaugh, field 
director, and H. D. Shepard, president, of the Ohio 
Horse Breeders Association. Mr. Shepard, builder 
of Beulah Park at Columbus and a pioneer in the 
development of present-day racing in the State, 
is now 75 years old and not especially active in 
racing or breeding. But for the afternoon's sight- 
seeing he appointed himself chauffeur and 
whisked us about the countryside like a taxicab 
driver late for a date. 

First stop was at one of the farms owned by 
Mr. Shepard himself. The registrar of The Jockey 
Club was in Mr. Shepard’s hair, and he needed a 
picture of one of his broodmares. So I took the 
picture for him and wished him a Merry Christ- 
mas and a registration certificate. 

It was a short jump to the farm owned by 
David Davies, where E. C. Platt (cattle buyer for 
Mr. Davies’ packing company) has about 17 
broodmares, a few weanlings, and the stallion 
Ptolemy. The latter began stud service last 
spring. He is a big, solid, handsome son of 
Whichone and Thais, by *Sun Briar, foaled in 
1934, and a winner at two, three, four, and five. 
Most of Mr. Platt’s collection of broodmares were 
only recently taken out of training, as he is just 
beginning as a Thoroughbred breeder. It is Mr. 
Platt’s intention, I was informed, to obtain a farm 
and set up his breeding operations on his own 
property in the near future. 

A few minutes later we pulled into the grounds 
at Beulah Park, in Grove City, where a number of 
horses owned by John W. Galbreath’s Darby Dan 
Farm are being wintered under the care of Train- 
er Matthew Jordan. Darby Dienst, pride of the 
stable, is in Florida and is a prospective candidate 
for the Flamingo Stakes, but we had a look at his 
yearling brother, called Darby Desmond, a bay 
colt by Tommy Boy out of Bernard F.’s sister 
Sun Lily, by *Sun God II. Darby Desmond is a 
tall, well made, showy colt, not so wide-bodied as 
I would have expected for a son of the stoutly 
built Tommy Boy. He is already considerably 
taller than the 3-year-old Darby Dean, a stakes- 
winning son of Tommy Boy which was also in the 
Jordan string. Darby Dean is a small, neat, 
short-coupled, muscular colt, much like his sire 
except in size. Two other yearlings on which 


By J. A. Estes 


Trainer Jordan seemed quite high were Darby 
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TOMMY BOY—a late- 
afternoon, cloud y-day 
snapshot of John W. Gal- 
breath’s head stallion at 
Darby Dan Farm, near 
Columbus. Tommy Boy 
is largely responsible for 
Mr. Galbreath’s setting 
up one of the country’s 
best equipped Thorough- 
bred breeding farms. 
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d'Or, a chestnut colt by Tommy Boy out of 
Saluta, by *Polymelian, and a good-looking filly 
by Gallant Fox out of Mervinia, purchased from 
A. B. Hancock. 

From Beulah Park we headed north to Mr. Gal- 
breath’s Darby Dan Farm, which lies east of 
Columbus. As I had never seen the place before, 
I was in for an eye-opening, for this is a farm 
which could be set down in the midst of any 
horse-breeding center in the United States and 
ranked with the best of its neighbors. The thor- 
oughness with which its owner has set up the 
establishment is assurance that he will be Ohio’s 
leading breeder of Thoroughbreds for years to 
come. 

John W. Galbreath (pronounced like two words, 
gal and breath, with the accent on the breath) is 
a Columbus realtor about the size of Napoleon— 
and possessed of about as much energy. As was 
the case with several of racing’s most enthusiastic 
recruits, he came in by way of the polo field. He 
had purchased some of his polo stock from Dix- 
iana in the days when his good friend the late 
Ross Long was manager of the Charles T. Fisher 
farm at Lexington. In 1931 Dixiana had a 3- 
year-old called Tommy Boy, a son of High Time— 
Rock Pocket, by *Ogden, which had been pur- 
chased from the late Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
his breeder. Tommy Boy had won three races in 
succession as a 2-year-old, had shown a great 
deal of promise, but suffered a knee injury which 
apparently rendered him virtually useless for rac- 
ing. At the suggestion of Ross Long, Mr. Gal- 
breath acquired Tommy Boy, chiefly with the idea 
of using him to breed a few polo ponies. 


He made very little use of the horse for breed- 
ing Thoroughbreds, but in 1934 had from him two 
foals which both won as 2-year-olds. In 1935 
there were no registered foals by Tommy Boy, but 
in 1936 there were three foals, and these all won 
at two. When the young stallion had stood al- 
most idle for three years his owner put him back 
in training, and despite his bad knee (which is 
still enlarged from its injury), he proved a useful 
campaigner, winning seven races at seven and 
eight. By that time Mr. Galbreath, genuinely in- 
terested in racing and breeding, had purchased a 
farm of approximately 600 acres on the banks of 
Big Darby Creek and had begun to develop it into 


one of the most complete Thoroughbred nurseries 
in the country. 

From the very start John Galbreath must have 
been very serious about his new hobby. He started 
out on a grand scale, and he is still operating on a 
grand scale. He came to Kentucky, conferred 
with Mr. Long, A. B. Hancock, and others, went 
over many farms, inspected buildings, gathered 
all the information he could concerning equipment 
and methods, and returned home determined to 
establish a first-rank breeding farm. He sent his 
architect to Kentucky to study the construction 
of stables on the most prominent farms. Today 
Darby Dan Farm (the name comes from Big 
Darby Creek and Mr. Galbreath’s son, Daniel) 
has some of the best stables to be found in the 
country. They resemble those of Dixiana, I be- 
lieve, more than any other nursery which comes 
to mind. They are enclosed to a greater extent 
than most of the stables in Kentucky, a concession 
to the slightly higher latitude and lower tempera- 
ture. 

The farm is fenced with about 14 miles of 
chestnut post-and-rail panels. This type of fenc- 
ing is neat, substantial, and comparatively inex- 
pensive. It has been set up by labor regularly 
employed on the farm. 

John Polsgrove is superintendent of the farm, 
and young Bud Welch, settling down after several 
years on the race tracks, has charge of the horses. 
Judging from my brief conversations with Mr. 
Polsgrove and later with Mr. Galbreath, I should 
say that the land itself is receiving quite as much 
attention as the horses and the improvements. 
University technical experts were asked to test 
the soil and recommend a program to improve it, 
and also to keep a constant check on its needs. 
Many tons of lime, phosphate, and fertilizer have 
been spread all over the farm. As is necessary on 
many of Ohio’s level acres, the land has been 
thoroughly tiled to insure adequate drainage, and, 
even as we drove into the farm, we found a large 
force of men installing large tiles along the road 
to prevent the water from neighboring lands flow- 
ing into Darby Dan Farm. 

To keep the bluegrass pastures as free of para- 
sites as possible Mr. Polsgrove follows the fairly 
common practice of having the droppings picked 
up from the fields and thrown into a huge pile 
and left there until heat and weather have de- 
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stroyed parasite larvae. In a year or two he will 
be able to use this material to fertilize the fields 
and to a large extent can dispense with the use of 
commercial fertiliezrs which have been employed 
to bring the land up to Mr. Galbreath’s very high 
standard. 


In populating Darby Dan with Thoroughbreds 
Mr. Galbreath started on a modest scale, with 
Tommy Boy and a group of moderate mares. He 
then reversed himself abruptly, began to cull out 
the least desirable mares, and to replace them 
with high-class stock. Tommy Boy is still his 
No. 1 stallion, but he does not set the standard 
for the farm. Mr. Galbreath sends his best mares 
to Kentucky and Virginia, has them bred to out- 
standing horses, returns most of them to Ohio to 
foal. 


The stallion barn at Darby Dan is located in a 
pleasant grove of trees, and the structure includes 
a tack room and small office. Tommy Boy, which 
we saw first, is a little over 16 hands tall, a solid, 
muscular, good-bodied bay, with the very mascu- 
line head and heavy jow! so frequently seen in his 
tribe. His confrere is Saladin, an 8-year-old son 
of *Sir Gallahad III out of *Cross of Gold, by Gay 
Crusader, second dam the top race mare *Golden 
Corn, by Golden Sun. Saladin is a brother to 
Charing Cross, which stands at Leslie Keiffer’s 
Inverness Farm in Maryland, and like Charing 
Cross he was a victim of misfortunes which pre- 
vented him from displaying in public the class 
which his connections believed he possessed. He 
stands about 16.2, shows many of the character- 
istics of the *Sir Gallahad III tribe, and has a 
sorry-looking pair of fore legs, the result of ac- 
cumulated misfortunes. Because of his assorted 
injuries he has only one win to show for 28 starts 
in three seasons. His chance as a stallion is ac- 
corded him on account of his excellent breeding 
and his apparent class. Compared with Tommy 
Boy he is light in build, but I suppose that he has 
been kept in light condition because of his legs, 
which still appear to give him an occasional 
twinge. 

Mr. Galbreath owns about 29 Thoroughbred 
mares, and Mr. Welch reported with justifiable 
pride that he had 25 of them in foal. In a hasty 
trip down the corridor of an excellent barn I saw, 
among others, Saluta, by *Polymelian, in foal to 
Pompey; Big Wager, by Blondin, in foal to *Jaco- 
po; Sun Lily, by *Sun God II, in foal to Flares; 
Fly Light, by Whisk Broom II out of Top Flight’s 
dam, in foal to Omaha; Bea M., by Dozer, in 
foal to Diavolo; Fair Arrow (dam of Darby 
Dean), by For Fair, in foal to *Jacopo; Star 
Dixie, by St. James, in foal to Hard Tack; and 
Flying Gold, by Captain Alcock, in foal to Flares. 
(For bloodlines, as well as for practical advice 
and suggestions, Mr. Galbreath has followed the 
lead of Arthur B. Hancock, who has given good 
counsel to many beginners in Thoroughbred 
breeding. ) 

Mr. Galbreath has put about a quarter-million 
dollars, I would guess, into the foundations of his 
Thoroughbred breeding establishment, and ap- 
parently he has just begun to fight. Whatever 
successes he has in the future will be due in large 
measure to some of the most careful planning 
and thorough preparation this hazardous business 
has ever seen. Already he has set a new stand- 
ard for Thoroughbred breeding in Ohio, and it is 
reasonable to assume he will—especially if his 
efforts are crowned with some immediate success 
—be the means of encouraging other Ohioans to 
enter the field. 

The weanlings at Darby Dan number about 19, 
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I believe, and all but about four of them are by 
the home sires. The next crop, foals of 1940, will 
have a much larger representation of outside 
sires. I saw the weanlings only hastily, but they 
seemed to be a very good lot, well grown, and 
with good bone. There were two of them which 
were of watch-charm size, but, leaving these two 
out of consideration, Mr. Galbreath said they 
averaged about 650 pounds at the last weighing, 
December 12. 

There were more farms on the afternoon’s 
schedule, but these December afternoons are not 
long enough. It was a cloudy day, anyway, and 
by the time we had looked about Darby Dan Farm 
a while it was beginning to get dark. So I had 
reluctantly to admit that it was too late to move 
on to Robert J. Dienst’s River Divide Farm or Eli 
Long’s White Star Farm. Then I found that I 
would be unable to see these places the following 
morning and still make connections which would 
get me back to Lexington in time to keep an en- 
gagement there. So it looks as if THE BLOOD- 
HORSE will have to do some more traveling in 
Ohio at the earliest opportunity. 


Breeders' Meeting 


HE Ohio Horse Breeders Association held its 

meeting that evening in the ballroom of the 
Southern Hotel. It was, I understand, the first 
meeting on such a scale attempted by the organi- 
zation. There were about a hundred in attend- 
ance, including a number of women. Toastmaster 
was Frank Kirkpatrick, president of the Franklin 
County Fair, and others at the speakers’ table 
were Win Kinnan, manager of the Ohio State 
Fair; Randall Anderson, of the Ohio State Racing 
Commission; Samuel Haynes, well known as a 
judge of show horses; H. R. Penney, Thorough- 
bred breeder, associated with his brother J. C. 
Penney in a chain of stores; I. J. Collins, chair- 
man of the racing commission; Mr. Galbreath; 
Mr. Shepard, retiring president of the organiza- 
tion; Mr. Hinebaugh, field director of the associa- 
tion and editor of its official publication, the Ohio 
Horse; and your humble servant. 

A nominating committee was sent out and came 
back with the following slate: For president, H. 
R. Penney; vice president, George A. Dix, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Percheron breeder; vice president, 
C. H. Bowen, of Columbus, representing owners 
of Standardbred horses; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert J. Dienst; field director, Preston Hinebaugh. 
The nominations were approved by unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick called on many of those pres- 
ent to stand and take a bow or to make brief re- 
marks. I was mildly curious as to whether any- 
one was going to make the “principal’’ speech 
which usually goes with these after-dinner ses- 
sions, and I had my note-book ready to set down 
whatever gems of wisdom were held out to us by 
whoever the speaker might turn out to be. I 
didn’t get any notes, because it turned out to be 
the editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE, who, when he 
was introduced, was sitting there twiddling his 
thumbs, as free of gems of wisdom and con- 
structive ideas as a billygoat foraging in a junk- 
yard. From the contented way in which the 


audience settled back, put its chin in its hand, 
and eyed me, I drew the conclusion that Mr. 
Hinebaugh had told some of them that I was 
going to make a speech and had overlooked im- 
parting the information to me. 

If Daniel Webster, or Robert Ingersoll, or De- 
mosthenes, or Jeremiah, or Mrs. Roosevelt had 
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been dragged out of a mental slouch and stood up 
suddenly under similar circumstance, with an in- 
telligent audience whose interests ran the gamut 
from Adams County Berkshires to King’s Genius, 
one of them might have been able to pull some- 
thing out of the ruins. But The Estes is a trifle 
short on that sort of wizardry. 

At a stag party later in the evening I heard 
someone, in the midst of a discussion, remark 
that “Mr. Estes brought out a good point along 
that line.’’ I went over to see what it was, being 
curious as to what I might have said. From his 
subsequent talk I judged that I must have had 
some traffic with the idea that Ohio was in train 
to breed some good horses, but that Ohioans ought 
not to take it for granted that breeding Thorough- 
breds is a very sure way of making money; that 
they had better draw their gratification from the 
fact that it pleased them to breed good horses, 
rather than from the expectation of profit. If 
only Kentucky were considered as competition, 
then Ohio horses might have a reasonable chance 
to realize a profit, but the whole country was 
breeding Thoroughbreds, and California, Texas, 
Maryland, Virginia, and other States were turn- 
ing out race horses at a great clip. The market, 
in short, did not justify expansion of production. 
But then the average man who likes to raise 
horses does not have to have commercial justifi- 
cation for his risks. There was a sweet satisfac- 
tion, etc. 

Apparently I had been able to lay a few sen- 
tences end to end, at least. And perhaps it was 
only a coincidence that the Ohio Horse Breeders 
Association decided that its meeting had not been 
good enough and that a bigger and better meet- 
ing would be held sometime in January, with 
Arthur B. Hancock, master of Claiborne and 
Ellerslie Studs and director of the destinies of 
the most important aggregation of Thorough- 
breds in America, as the principal speaker. The 
date for the meeting had not been announced 
when I put my sleepy carcass on an early morn- 
ing train for Lexington. 


« « »» 


Brakesman 


Thomas B. Cromwell, founder and former edi- 
tor of THE BLOOD-HORSE, returned from a recent 
trip to Tennessee with the report that he had been 
an innocent party to an argument among several 
Tennessee horsemen concerning whether a colt or 
gelding had ever won an Oaks. Of course an 
Oaks is traditionally a race exclusively for fillies, 
but track operators sometimes have a way of 
changing things, and someone “seemed to remem- 
ber” that a horse named Brakesman, owned by 
Judge J. C. Guild, won an Oaks in the 1870's. 
Brakesman, a chestnut colt foaled in 1871, by 
Jack Malone, was owned by J. C. Guild, of Ten- 
nessee, says Volume III of the American Stud 
Book. His name does not appear among the win- 
ners of any of the fixed events listed in Krick’s 
Guide in 1877. He did not race in 1873. But for 
the years of 1874 and 1875 THE BLOOD-HORSE does 
not possess complete records, and is thus unable 
to settled the argument decisively. But maybe 
a reader will know. 


«« »» 
Dr. J. C. MITCHELL, a veterinarian well known 


at the Fair Grounds, died in a Miami (Florida) 
hospital December 15. 
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Old Times and New 
At St. John’s 


By Lieut. Col. Edwin N. Hardy 


The following account of the St. John’s Jockey 
Club and its associations, written by the present 
chief of the Remount Division of the United 
States Army, was published in the November- 
December issue of The Horse, published by the 
American Remount Association, and is reproduced 
here by permission. 


HIS is no story of modern commercial racing. 

There will be no Johnstowns, Challedons or 
El Chicos. This story is about a sweeter racing 
environment than those horses ever enjoyed, for 
we are at Belvidere Plantation, Eutawville, S. C., 
Mrs. Hardy and I, and our son Noel. I had been 
invited here to assist Mr. Harry B. Kirkover of 
Camden, and Dr. W. K. Fishburne of Pinopolis in 
judging the spring meeting of the St. John’s 
Jockey Club. 

The club was started in 1791, discontinued at 
the beginning of the Civil War, and was revived 
in 1936. A meet is held each spring and fall on 
a sandy turf course recently constructed on Bel- 
videre Plantation. Here gather the horses raised 
and used on the plantations in that part of the 
State. Seldom, if ever, does one find at these 
meets a professional race horse. True, many of 
the horses are Thoroughbreds, but whether Thor- 
oughbred or Half-Bred, practically all of them 
find useful occupations between their biennial 
racing engagements. The purses are small, en- 
trance fee and the price of admission are hardly 
more than nominal, but sportsmanship and en- 
thusiasm are unbounded. Indeed these efficiently 
conducted races are really “the Sport of Kings.” 
I saw no kings there but I did meet a lot of people 
as good as kings, and no king ever watched his 
horse win a race with more pride than did the 
winning owners. For those of us who love the 
horse for his fundamental, intrinsic worth as a 
utility and recreational animal in the ordinary 
walks of life, as well as for his racing ability, it 
is a satisfaction to know that these horses are 
used for both. It is pleasant to know that they 
have their share of freedom and relaxation at 
pasture. 

Whoever goes to a St. John’s Jockey Club Meet 
without absorbing the Thoroughbred lore of that 
country, and without sensing the spiritual charm 
of the background and present-day life of the 
people misses half the show. Instead of describ- 
ing the races, let us talk a bit about plantation 
life down there, and of some of their fine Thor- 
oughbred horses of many years ago. 

Belvidere has been in the Sinkler family since 
it was granted by the Crown of England August 
14, 1770, to James Sinkler. The battle of Eutaw 
Springs during the Revolutionary War was fought 
here. Sherman made his headquarters at Belvi- 
dere Plantation during the Civil War as he neared 
the end of his march from Atlanta to the sea. The 
Sinkler who lived there at that time was married 
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to a lady from Philadelphia. For this reason, I 
was told, Sherman spared the plantation from 
the usual destruction. 

As we approached the plantation house on an 
afternoon in mid-April, 1939, I felt that the scene 
which greeted us could be not much different 
from that on any April day in the past 100 years. 
The same house was there, the same old trees 
and wide expanse of lawn. The negro quarters, 
all comfortable looking and neatly whitewashed, 
must have been about the same. Negro men 
were working in the fields; coveys of playing 
piccaninnies dotted the landscape. A lazy column 
of white wood smoke drifting from a huge brick 
chimney seemed to mark the tempo of life on the 
plantation. Everything was green, we could 
smell honeysuckle, birds were singing, black chil- 
dren were laughing—there were sounds but no 
noise. One felt peaceful and close to the soil, and 
in sympathy with the people and animals for 
whose needs the soil provided. 

While Belvidere still belongs to the Sinkler 
family, none of them at the present time lives on 
the plantation. Mr. Richard S. Kirk, a friend of 
the Sinklers, lives there and operates it, as well 
as his own and mother’s plantation, Mt. Pleasant, 
only a few miles away. On our arrival we were 
welcomed by Mrs. Kirk, who had us shown to our 
rooms immediately, where we had an opportunity 
to erase the stains of a long day of motoring and 
to gain our poise as new visitors in this very old 
home. Mrs. Kirk is a young matron, typical of 
the Old South, charming, simple of manner and 
exceedingly gracious. 

On descending from our rooms we met Mrs. 
Kirk’s mother, who was also visiting the planta- 
tion during the races, and the Kirk’s baby daugh- 
ter, only a few months old. We joined Mr. Kirk 
at the racing course, and my first impression of 
him made me feel that he had lost (if he ever 
had) the tempo of the lazily drifting smoke from 
the house chimney. Mr. Kirk (everybody calls 
him Dick) is no typical southern planter—slow 
of motion, thought, and talk. He is dynamic, 
quick, energetic, and apparently tireless. So 
many people assume that Southerners lack 
energy. A Thoroughbred horse often seems 
phlegmatic until he is stirred to action. Southern 
people must accommodate themselves to the cli- 
mate. Their customary drawl] of voice and ac- 
tion is a safety valve for normal performance. 
Let there be something to do, let them be 
aroused, and people from southern climes show 
equal to any—fire, dash, energy and endurance. 
History proves this in such examples as Na- 
poleon, Andrew Jackson, Stonewall Jackson, the 
armies of the South during the Civil War. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. W. K. Fishburne, 
nee Sinkler, who was born and grew to young 
womanhood at Belvidere, we set out to inspect 
the wide-spreading fields and woods of Belvidere 
Plantation. We listened with fascination and 
sympathy to Mrs. Fishburne as we drove along. 
Her passionate love for her old plantation home 
and its life, past and present, was simple and 
candid. I repeat in effect her talk to us on that 
day: 

“Sentimentally, the most beautiful thing in 
nature to me is a cotton field in full bloom. But 
cotton is not only a white scene of beauty against 
the rich, loamy soil of our fields, and the deep and 
bright greens of our woods. Cotton is a part of 
our life by tradition, and of our present life it 
almost seems a necessity. Of course, scientific, 
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diversified farming and the growing of more live 
stock is what we must do, but may we not be 
forgiven if we do not make the transition too 
rapidly? Ere long the Guard will change—in- 
deed it is changing now. A new generation which 
understands these things better will supplant us. 
We, ourselves, are tied by a cord not easily 
severed to a past filled with sweet tradition and 
romance which tugs still at our hearts. Then 
too, whatever we do we must think of our negroes 
who depend on us almost as much as they did 
before the Civil War. There are about 100 ne- 
groes on Belvidere. All of them were born here 
and they think of it as belonging to them in some 
protective way. We feel deeply their dependency 
and confidence, and something in us keeps us to 
them as in days gone by. We are not making 
any profit but I think we make enough to pay our 
taxes and negroes. That is the measure of pros- 
perity on plantations nowadays. 

“They are talking about building a dam which 
would put Belvidere under water. I heard a 
great deal against this project—nothing in favor 
of it. One day someone asked one of the old 
darkies on Belvidere what he would do when the 
plantation was flooded. He replied: ‘Doan know, 
Boss—Cap has always took care of us through 
evah thing what come. Water or no water-— 
he'll see us through.’ ”’ 

The next morning Mr. Kirk took us visiting to 
several of the neighboring plantations—Wampee 
Plantaticn, M. B. Stroman; Numertia Plantation, 
M. S. Gaillard; Walworth Plantation, C. D. Rob- 
ertson; Mount Pleasant Plantation, R. S. Kirk; 
The Rocks Plantation, J. Rutledge Connor; Wal- 
nut Grove Plantation, Fred Connor; and Eutaw 
Plantation, W. E. Sinkler. All were spacious 
places, and it was evident that careful attention 
had been given to living comfortably and to beau- 
tifying the surroundings. We found good horses 
at every place we visited, and I believe each plan- 
tation maintained three or more brood mares of 
good breeding which had foals at side by a Thor- 
ougrbred stallion. I was impressed with the gen- 
eral excellence of these horses. All were used in 
one way or another in the every-day activities on 
the plantations. We found here and there a horse 
in training for the races that afternoon. At Wal- 
worth Plantation we found several excellent Thor- 
oughbreds and half-Thoroughbred polo ponies be- 
ing schooled and conditioned by Mr. Robertson. 
He had fine stables and his horses showed the 
results of his care. At Belvidere itself and at 
Mt. Pleasant, Mr. Kirk had some especially good 
horses which I wanted to buy for the Government 
but could not, as Mr. Kirk told me he could sell 
them for higher prices than the $165 the Govern- 
ment pays for riding horses. Mr. Kirk had on the 
lawn at Belvidere two mares with foals at side, 
one by the Remount sire Kai Feng, the other by 
Mr. Kirk’s private horse Banton whose court is 
at Mt. Pleasant. He looks like a good hunter 
sire. He was given to Mr. Kirk by the distin- 
guished writer on bloodlines, Lt. Colonel John F. 
Wall, Retired, formerly Chief of Remount Ser- 
vice, U. S. Army. 

Kai Feng by Kai-Sang, out of Dauntless, stands 
at Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt's Gippy Plantation at 
Monck’s Corner, S. C., about twenty miles from 
Belvidere. This is a model dairy farm and as 4 
side issue good horses and mules are bred. Mr. 
Roosevelt, a cousin of the President, is a delight- 
ful gentleman, farmer, and sportsman. His plan- 


tation is one of the old ones, formerly owned by 
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the Stoney family. It is a beautiful place and 
most efficiently administered and operated. He 
married one of the Sinkler daughters of Belvidere 
who equals in charm, distinction, and gracious- 
ness her sister, Mrs. Fishburne. 

We were cordially received at Mt. Pleasant by 
the mother and sister of Mr. Kirk, who were busy 
preparing to entertain a largé number of people 
at lunch, as were the people at nearly all the 
plantations we visited. At Belvidere, there must 
have been 150 guests. I don’t think one can ex- 
perience a more sincere and bountiful hospitality 
than these plantations dispense. At lunch there 
was both wild and domestic turkey, fried chicken, 
ham and everything that goes with them, ending 
up with ice cream, cake and coffee. 


But we were visiting Mt. Pleasant. We were 
taken to the kennels, where Mr. Kirk maintains 
a handsome, workmanlike pack of Walker fox- 
hounds. They have no organized hunt in that 
country but engage nevertheless in considerable 
fox hunting on horseback, both by day and night. 
Sometimes I think the informal, unorganized 
hunting people have more real fun hunting foxes 
than do the people of some of our organized 
hunts. Those people who find it impracticable to 
organize for hunting can certainly have a lot of 
fun with individually owned hounds in the in- 
formal, unorganized method, if they have the 
natural advantages of the country around Belvi- 
dere. 

One of the most interesting places we visited 
was Eutaw Plantation, very near Belvidere. If 
I am not mistaken Eutaw and Belvidere were 
formerly in the original grant from the Crown. 
Eutaw is now a separate plantation but is still 
owned and operated by Mr. W. E. Sinkler, who 
lives there. Some of the things we saw at Eutaw 
Plantation should be under glass in a museum, 
particularly the silk jockey jacket and cap which 
were made by the gentle hands of the ladies of 
Eutaw Plantation and worn by the negro boy 
who rode Shark. The silver cup that Shark had 
won was on the sideboard. On the wall was a 
pencil drawing of Shark by his owner, the great- 
grandfather of the Sinkler who now lives at 
Eutaw. 

I identify the Shark I speak of as being by 
*Shark, out of a mare by *Flimnap. He was 
bred by Colonel William Washington of South 
Carolina. The exact date of his foaling is not 
recorded in the American Stud Book but is sup- 
posed to have been 1791. We saw the old barn 
still standing and in use where Shark was stabled 
at Eutaw Plantation. Shark started his racing 
career when three years old and continued with 
great success until he was 11. He was then placed 
at stud and was highly regarded as a sire. John 
Irving in his History of the Turf in South Caro- 
lina says: “To show the favor in which Shark has 
held for the good he had done in his generation, 
he was buried with distinguished honors at Janes- 
ville Race Course at Clarendon.” 

We had the pleasure of calling on Major and 
Mrs. Cantey of Camden while enroute to Belvi- 
dere. Mrs. Cantey, who is from Virginia, is 
gifted with great charm and an exceedingly fine 
sense of humor. Major Cantey belongs to an old 
and distinguished South Carolina family whose 
sons have always been horsemen. Major Cantey 
was formerly an instructor at Citadel. He gave 


me a written report made by his grandfather, 
Major E. B. Cantey, in February, 1861, in which 
he sets forth a most interesting sketch of the 
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famous Thoroughbred mare Albine to include her 
defeat of Planet in the Four Mile Heat Race at 
Charleston in February, 1861. 


Albine was bred by Colonel James Ferguson but 
raced for Major FE. B. Cantey, whose trainer was 
the old negro slave Hercules who belonged to the 
Sinklers. Hercules must have been a fine charac- 
ter and an excellent trainer. His mare defeated 
Planet, which was then considered the best race 
horse in America and invincible at four miles. 
Planet belonged to Major T. M. Doswell of Vir- 
ginia, who later became a partner of the father 
of Mr. A. B. Hancock, the successful Thorough- 
bred breeder of Kentucky and Virginia. 


Albine was so unsuccessful as a race horse in 
her early form that Major Cantey finally gave in- 
structions to take her out of training and give 
her just enough exercise to keep up her appetite. 
Later at the meet of the South Carolina Jockey 
Club in February, 1860, it was decided to enter 
Albine in the Jockey Club Purse Race of two mile 
heats only because the father of Albine’s owner, 
a quite elderly gentleman, was attending the 
meeting and had expressed a desire to see the 
mare run. So Albine was entered without being 
expected to win. She had to compete against 
some of the best horses in training, such as John 
L., Nicholas, and Tar River. Major Cantey in 
his narrative said that the light exercise he had 
prescribed for Albine turned out to be exactly 
what she needed, that she had acquired strength 
to goon. She won the race easily in two straight 
heats to the surprise of every one and to the 
especial delight of the old gentleman for whose 
benefit only she had been entered. 


This race concluded the engagements of Albine 
until the December, 1860, meet on the Hawthorne 
Course, Camden Jockey Club, at Camden, nine 
months later. In this meet, within the space of 
four days, Albine ran and won two races, each 
three mile heats, from two top flight racers of the 
time, Exchequer (full brother of Planet) and Fan- 
nie Washington. Exchequer, Planet and Fannie 
Washington were all owned by Major Doswell of 
Virginia, one of the outstanding breeders and 
racers of that period. 

About two months from these triumphs of Al- 
bine, the Charleston meet opened in February, 
1861, with the great four-mile heat race, which, 
says Major Cantey, “all owners of high class 
horses aspired to win, it being considered a great 
honor and a true test of speed and endurance.” 
In this race Albine found herself opposed by only 
one horse, Planet, who had never lost a race at 
the distance, and was considered invincible. The 
story is that Major Doswell, who was a fine 
sportsman and an admirer of Major Cantey, ques- 
tioned the judgment of Major Cantey in running 
his mare against Planet. Major Doswell explained 
that he knew Albine had speed but that Planet 
was so superior that he would run her into sub- 
mission before the race was half over. But Al- 
bine defeated Planet in two straight heats, laying 
just off the pace set by Planet in each heat until 
the final quarter of the fourth mile when, by a 
superb burst of speed, she collared Planet and 
defeated him by several lengths. They say that 
old Hercules, the negro slave trainer, said he was 
ready to die since he had defeated the great 
Planet, and urged Major Cantey to send to 
Charleston for champagne to celebrate the oc- 
casion properly. My inference from the discreet 
recounting of this part of the story, leads me to 
believe that the champagne arrived, a party was 
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put on at the stables, and among those present 
were Majors Doswell and Cantey, Hercules, Al- 
bine, Planet and other distinguished guests. Who 
of us who admire real qualities in horses and men 
do not wish with all our hearts that such races 
and parties could find their place in this modern 
age. From what I saw of the St. John’s Jockey 
Club meet I feel that the stage is set, and before 
long their present-day short races will be re- 
placed by longer ones. I fondly hope that I may 
be privileged to witness them and have the honor 
to raise my glass to the “winnah.” 

Good horse stories are like good horse pedi- 
grees—they both extend far into the past and 
touch many interesting contacts in reaching their 
source. A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
being one of several Remount officers who were 
entertained by Mr. A. B. Hancock at lunch in his 
home at Paris, Ky. He showed us a painting of 
Planet and pointed out the marks of the saber 
which had cut the painting from its frame in 
Major Doswell’s house during a raid by the Union 
cavalry in Virginia. Sometime later a resident of 
the community found the abandoned painting on 
the roadside and, recognizing the horse as Planet, 
returned it to Major Doswell. 

The meet at Belvidere this year comprised a 
card of five races, ranging in distances from three 
furlongs to one-half mile. Longer races are 
planned for the fall meeting the first Saturday 
after Thanksgiving. The revival of the St. John’s 
Jockey Club is only three years old, and as time 
goes on it is expected that conditions will be such 
as to provide longer races each year. Would it 
not be a fine thing if somebody could revive the 
two-, three-, and four-mile heats of years ago? 
I am afraid commercial racing will never be able 
to accomplish it or anything approaching it. 
What makes horse racing so appealing is our 
background of centuries of association with the 
horse. He has helped us in every step forward 
the human race has taken. Burn up the Thor- 
oughbred breed with early racing at short dis- 
tances at great speed and, generation by genera- 
tion the breed will deteriorate. Dog races have 
already offered competition to horse races in 
some localities. The Remount Service of the U. 
S. Army wonders about these things for, at the 
present time, we depend on the racing industry 
for about 95 per cent of our stallions. These 
stallions, placed with farmers and ranchmen 
throughout the United States, are our dependence 
for sires of suitable horses for military use, which 
must be horses of great endurance Over long 
periods of effort. They must be horses of sub- 
stance and balance, with strong legs and feet. 
Those who use horses for hunting, polo, cow work, 
and general utility work want about the same 
characteristics in their horses as does the Re- 
mount Service. 

Mr. Kirk, Mr. Lester Karow, and others asso- 
ciated with them, are most sincerely congratu- 
lated on all their arrangements for the meet. The 
people in the Eutaw community lean by tradition 
to races of distance and endurance. Let us hope 
that the spirit of Albine, Planet, Shark and other 
great horses of the yesteryears will eventually 
lead them on to their heart’s desire and to the 
betterment of the lasting qualities of the Thor- 
oughbred horse. 


«« »» 


JOCKEY DON HAMER rode three winners at 
Charles Town December 15. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Town 


N December 16 racing passed exclusively to 

the winter tracks, as Charles Town, last track 
to operate in the “regular” area, closed its gates 
after a 12-day meeting. An unusually open De- 
cember made for better conditions than usually 
exist during the December meeting at the six- 
furlong track, and a very satisfactory meeting 
resulted. 


An allowance race at seven furlongs, another 
at 414 furlongs, and an overnight handicap at 14, 
miles featured the closing program. The seven- 
furlong affair went to Mrs. E. A. Christmas’ Gay 
Amazon, 3-year-old daughter of Happy Time, 
bred in Virginia by Abram S. Hewitt. Gay Ama- 
zon set a new track record of 1:24 for the dis- 
tance. The sprint at 41. furlongs was won by an- 
other member of the Christmas family, F. D. 
Christmas, who sent out Tedmelia, a *Teddy filly 
bred by Kenneth N. Gilpin, who is one of the 
stewards at the meeting. The overnight handi- 
cap, with a $1,000 purse, was won by L. Morris’ 
Easter Holiday, 4-year-old Mad Hatter gelding 
bred by C. V. Whitney. He was an unexpected 
winner at a little more than 16 to 1, but he also 
set a new track record, getting the distance in 
1:52%;,. A third track record was broken in the 
last race of the meeting, a two-mile journey for 
$800 to $1,000 platers. E. S. Jackson’s Tee Off, 
a 9-year-old Star Master gelding bred by the es- 
tate of John E. Madden, won comfortably in 
3:28%,5, cutting 2%; seconds from the previous 
record. 


LOUISIANA 


Fair Grounds 


HE twenty-first day of the long winter meet- 
ing at New Orleans was featured by the over- 
night Garnet Handicap, a six-furlong event with 
a $1,000 purse. J. C. Ellis’ Sweeping Tide, a 
home-bred by Sweep On, jumped off in front of 
Mrs. Emil Denemark’s Prairie Dog, and held his 
advantage to the end. It was not a very good day 
for favorites, as five outsiders scored on the 
seven-race card, including two horses which raced 
as members of the pari-mutuel field. Jockey W. 
L. Taylor got the only riding double of the day, 
was second with two other mounts. 


«« »» 


Prophecy 


Three years ago Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane had 
a yearling by Man o’ War—*Helsingfors II, 
named him War Peril. It was fair prophecy, for 
Helsingfors is the same as Helsinki, capital of 
Finland, where war rages daily. 

War Peril, his racing over, now stands at Cap- 
tain R. J. Kirkpatrick’s Twin Oaks Stud, near 
Warrenton, Va. 


« « »» 


MOWLEE, 14-year-old son of Lucullite, is now 
standing at Mrs. C. A. Lyon’s Antietam Farm, 
near Hagerstown, Md. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Tanforan 


ITH the end of the December 16 program at 

Tanforan, California racing entered on one 
of its few intermissions. There will be no racing 
in the State until Santa Anita Park opens on 
December 30, with a $10,000 stakes event featur- 
ing the opening day. Tanforan, which had ex- 
pected a drop and got an increase instead, held to 
the purses planned to meet the drop, and a $600 
minimum was observed. Feature of the last day 
was the San Francisco, a $2,000 overnight handi- 
cap (the same event was a $10,000 added stakes 
last season). The winner was Thomas Loeff’s 
Bubbling Boy, a 3-year-old Ever Bubbling colt 
which has earned something over $13,000 on the 
West Coast this season. 

A four-mile race which was to have brought 
out Malicious and others did not come off, and 
the distance event on closing day was at two 
miles and 70 yards. The winner was P. Meghi- 
naso’s Crystal Chief, a 4-year-old by Crystal Pen- 
nant. He necessarily set a track record, as no 
race at the distance had previously been run at 
Tanforan. 

A sprint under handicap conditions was won by 
U. Plavan’s Urge Me, 4-year-old Brooms filly 
bred by Brookmeade Stable. Two allowance races 
also were offered, a sprint for 2-year-olds and a 
longer race for older horses. The 2-year-old 
event went to Neil S. McCarthy's Certainty, a 
Whichone colt bred by C. V. Whitney. In Big 
Ben and Augury, which ran one-two in one of 
the infrequent stakes at the meeting, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy already seemed to have the two best of 
the California-owned 2-year-olds, and Certainty, 
going six furlongs in 1:12%5 over a track which 
was good, won handily. The other allowance 
race was won by C. T. Leavitt’s Miscreant, 3- 
year-colt by *Masked Marvel II. 

Figures for the last three days are not yet 
available, but the pari-mutuel turnover for the 
25-day meeting was approximately $3,800,000, 
daily average about $152,000. This represents an 
increase of approximately 20 per cent over the 
meeting last year, when the betting averaged 
$125,176 daily. It is, however, still well below 
the $180,747 average of the 1937 winter meeting. 
At the same time, this is the first increase in the 
San Francisco district in several years, and seems 
to have been directly caused by the shutdown of 
Nationwide News Service and the consequent 
hampering of San Francisco bookmakers. 


Handicap Weights 


The scale of weights in California (and in all 
other states except Louisiana) assigns 106 pounds 
to 3-year-olds in March at 11, miles, 128 pounds 
to 4-year-olds, 129 pounds to 5-year-olds and up. 
On December 18 weights for the 1940 Santa Anita 
Handicap were released, and Secretary Webb 
Everett placed Seabiscuit at the head of the list, 
with 130 pounds, or one over the scale. In sec- 
ond place was his stablemate *Kayak II, winner 
of last season's renewal under 110 pounds; he has 
his exact scale weight of 129 pounds. 

W. L. Brann’s Challedon met and defeated 


*Kayak II at scale weights in the Pimlico Special 
November 1, and at that time the scale demanded 
a six-pound concession in actual weight by the 
Challedon's official birthday on 


South American. 
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January 1 makes him a 4-year-old, and he too has 
been assigned exact scale weight of 128 pounds. 


Townsend B. Martin’s Cravat is assigned 122 
pounds and E. E. Fogelson’s Dauber has 120. 
Millsdale Stable’s Sun Lover, which beat Challe- 
don two lengths in the Kent Handicap last June, 
with a nine-pound weight advantage, has 119 
pounds, and others grade down to the minimum 
of 100 pounds. Of the coming 3-year-olds C. N. 
Andrade’s Liberty Franc is rated highest, with 
104 pounds, or two under scale. This means, in 
theory only, that he is ranked above everything 
in the race except Seabiscuit, *Kayak II, and 
Challedon, for no others are weighted within two 
pounds of scale. Binglin Stable’s *Ra II and L. B. 
Mayer's *Beautiful II, two South American stakes 
winners which have not yet raced in the United 
States, are ranked among the leaders. 

But a principal factor, as far as the leaders 
are concerned, is not whether they can carry the 
weight they are assigned, but whether they will 
carry colors at all. Seabiscuit has a knee, and 
though he is reported to be going soundly now, 
the chances are probably against his standing in- 
tensive training. *Kayak II, barring misfortune, 
will be a starter. Challedon is considered likely 
to start in the Widener Handicap instead, though 
his stable has not committed itself. Cravat is a 
probable starter, but Dauber is coming back from 
breaking down and may not stand. Present in- 
dications are that the race will be *Kayak II 
against the field, with Cravat, Sun Lover, Speci- 
fy, *Don Mike, and The Chief having the best 
chance at him. The weights: 


180 Her Reigh:............ 105 
120 Exploded 104 
119 Liberty Franc 104 
118 Touch and Go 104 
156 ©Sweepaict —.......... 104 
114. +*Mount Vernon II ____ 104 

Miying Wild ........_. 103 

Bubbling Boy 103 

102 
Little Cartago ________ 102 
Jetre Pride .......... 
Fair Stem ........... 10 
Chief Onaway Tough Hombre 1M 
Brown King Diavolo Cliff 101 
Viscounty Gallahadion 101 
Teddy Kerry 
*Vind Carments -.......... 100 
Shining One Cn ............. 
Great Union .......... 108 Son of War ........... 100 
Indian Broom i09 African Queen 100 
Can't Wait --------- 108 Maestro Sascha -...._ 100 
Wedding Call ........ 108 Mad Sue 100 
Oe, 108 Gipsy Minstrel _______ 100 
*Shangay Lily 108 Sahara Chief -__.___._ 160 
Journey On 108 Valdina Star 100 
Golden Clown 66 Gregory .......... 100 
"hes _....... 100 
107 Gallant Dream _______ 100 
100 
War Fiumage ........ 107 Neddie Bey ........... 00 
106 Royal Crusader ______ 00 
Robber Bold 106 100 
Stands Alone 106 Conscription ——....... 100 


Another Track 


John Jerome, former dog track operator, is re- 
ported to be about to apply for permission to op- 
erate a race track near Richmond, Calif., a few 
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miles from Oakland, where ground was broken 
for construction of a race track a few weeks ago. 
Jerome, who disposed of his dog racing interests 
after State authorities had clamped down on dog 
racing, bought a controlling interest in Playfair 
Park, at Spokane, Wash., and held a race meeting 
there last fall. 


FLORIDA 


Flamingo Stakes Entries 


EVENTY-NINE nominations, or two fewer 
tw than last year, were made for the 1940 re- 
newal of the Flamingo Stakes, $20,000 added 
event at 1144 miles for 3-year-olds, which is suc- 
cessor to the Florida Derby. The two most prom- 
inent as juveniles are Arnold Hanger’s Roman 
Flag and Maxwell Howard's Victory Morn, both 
among the leading half-dozen 2-year-olds of 1939. 
Also included are Liberty Franc, Red Dock, 
Counter Glow, and others which have shown 
promise. The race will be run February 24. 

E. R. Bradley did not nominate Bimelech, and 
Boss Hoss and Betty’s Bobby are his reliances. 
Woolford Farm, which has won the last two re- 
newals of the Flamingo Stakes, has named four, 
all by the home sire Insco. 

The Flamingo Stakes has the best record of any 
of the winter 3-year-old races as far as later per- 
formance is concerned. In 1938 it was won by 
Lawrin, which went on to take the Kentucky 
Derby. In 1936 the winner was Brevity, which 
was favorite and a close second in the Kentucky 
Derby. The 1935 winner was Colonel Bradley's 
Black Helen, a crack 3-year-old filly which won 
the American Derby, C. C. A. Oaks, and Mary- 
land Handicap later in the season. Last season’s 
winner, Technician, was a well backed Kentucky 
Derby choice, but could do no better than fifth. 
Court Scandal, Charley O., and Time Clock were 
others of considerable class which won the race, 
and such performers as Inlander, Volitant, Roman 
Soldier, and Pasteurized were placed in it. 

The list of nominations: 


Air Speed Foxleigh Purple Prince 
Argonne Woods Gallant Risk Guenemo “ 
Army Song Gamester Red Dock 
Betty's Bobby Gooseberry Roman Flag 
Big Brands Son Gourmet Samuel D. 
Black Ned Halcyon Boy Ship Biscuit 
Boss Hoss Hard Way Stagefright 
Briar Sharp Highola Star Chance 
Bull Ring Inscolad Star Hunter 
Centerville Inscolassie Stormy Passage 


Charlieinfeld 
Colored Child 
Connaught 
Counterglow 
Cuckoo-Man 
Dahomey 
Damaged Goods 
Dandy Gal 
Darby Dallas 
Darby Dienst 
Day Dodger 
Designer 
Devil's Crag 
Domkin 

Don Bruce 
Dusky Duke 
Envoy 


Jabiru 
Kayteekel 


Liberty Franc 


Maeair 
Minedda 
Multitude 
Neb Dorsett 
Nightland 
Nosy 
Noquestion 
Pass Out 
Perfect Love 
Philosopher 
Picture Play 
Potranco 
Principal 
Prompt Pay 


N. A. S. R. C. Program 


Sundodger 
Thats Me 
The Finest 
The Malahat 
Third Try 
Tight Shoes 
Titilator 
Town Boy 
Twinker 
Unravelled 
Victory Morn 
White Hunter 
Woodvale Lass 
Woof Woof 
Yes or No 


More stringent regulations concerning certifi- 
cates in connection with the identification of race 
horses will be discussed in a talk before the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of 
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State Racing Commissioners by Humphrey Fin- 
ney, editor of The Maryland Horse, official publi- 
cation of the Maryland Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Finney has been in consultation with 
The Jockey Club of New York concerning the 
difficulties in connection with certificates for 
sales, and the National Association of State Rac- 
ing Commissioners will be asked to consider the 
matter as it affects commissions’ rules. Mr. Fin- 
ney and others have suggested that rules con- 
cerning claiming of horses require that the certif- 
icate must be filed with the racing secretary at 
the time the horse is raced. 

Replies received to letters sent by John Sloan, 
president of the organization, and the secretary's 
office in Lexington, indicate that all states having 
active racing commissions and major racing sea- 
sons will be represented at the convention in 
Miami on January 9, 10, and 11. 

A new feature of the program will be the sub- 
stitution of round table discussion of a number of 
subjects in place of the committee studies that 
have been made in past years. 

Views of breeders, owners, trainers and others 
interested in racing have been asked by the as- 
sociation and letters have gone out to the Ameri- 
can Thoroughbred Breeders Association, the 
Thoroughbred Club of America, the American 
Trainers Association, and the Thoroughbred 
Horse Owners and Trainers Association, asking 
for suggestions concerning racing problems. 
Spokesmen from these associations have appeared 
on the program at other meetings of the associa- 
tion. 


Puett Gate at Hialeah 


On December 19 it was announced that the 
Puett Electric Starting Gate, first seen in the 
East at the Pimlico and Bowie meetings, would be 
used for the coming meeting at Hialeah Park. 
The gate, first used at the British Columbia 
tracks, gained wide attention for the first time 
when it was used at Bay Meadows. Alfred Van- 
derbilt brought it to Maryland, where it was im- 
mediately popular, and there is considerable like- 
lihood that most of the Eastern tracks will use it 
next year. Meanwhile it has lost some ground in 
California, where an electric gate of somewhat 
similar design will be used at Santa Anita Park. 


«« »» 


Handbooks Stir 


Though Nationwide News Service collapsed, 
leaving handbook operators without their usual 
dependable avenues of communication, few if any 
of them have gone out of business, and various 
services are springing up, none so far nearly 
strong enough to replace Nationwide. In Chicago 
the Illinois Commerce Commission was consider- 
ing the case of two “news” sheets which are fight- 
ing for continuance of telephone service on the 
grounds that though they supply bookmakers with 
information, they do not themselves accept any 
bets. In Jacksonville, Fla., Walter M. Hagerty, 
publisher of a scratch sheet, was suing to require 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
to furnish him with telephone facilities on much 
the same grounds. At Harrisburg, Pa., the State 
Public Utility Commission was trying to get at a 
“continuing flood of race track telephone infor- 
mation” which was coming into the State, from 
centers in Atlantic City, Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
places. 


ay, 
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Blackstone. 


LOUIS E. STODDARD, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Horse and Mule Association of Amer- 
ica, succeeding Arthur B. Hancock. 


A Tragic Sequence 


We have been reading during the week stories 
which, as claimed, were founded on fact of 
strange, and seemingly inexplicable, happenings. 
Many of the stories were hundred-per-cent “thrill- 
ers,’ some were weird enough in their weirdness, 
and others were only slightly moving. Yet, not 
one of the stories told as tragic a sequence of ill- 
fate as the story—-which may be well known to a 
few of our readers—of the stallion Gemma di 
Vergy and his several owners. 

Gemma di Vergy was a very useful race horse. 
He was bred in 1854 and was by Sir Hercules 
(Birdeatcher’s sire), out of Snowdrop by Heron. 
He was owned early in his career by the unfortu- 
nate Cook, and, in certain references which we 
have read to Cook and his ownership of Gemma 
di Vergy, the statement is made that Cook bred 
the horse; but the General Stud Book names Mr. 
R. Taylor as his breeder. Let that point pass; it 
is of no consequence. 

Cook was poisoned by the notorious Palmer, 
who purchased Gemma di Vergy from Cook. 
Palmer was hanged. The Lord Waterford of the 
time bought the horse at the sale of Palmer's 
bloodstock. Lord Waterford was killed when out 
hunting. At the sale of his bloodstock at Curragh- 
more, Gemma di Vergy found another owner, but 
he was certified insane. The horse passed through 
the possession of many others, and misfortune 
overtook nearly everyone of them.—Irish Field. 


« « »» 


Liberty Limited 


It was recently reported that, along with 10 
broodmares, the stallion Liberty Limited had been 
sold by T. P. Morgan to Walter T. Wells, of 
California. On December 16 Jack Cartier, fiscal 


agent for Mr. Morgan, said the stallion had not 
been sold, would stand at Arlington, Texas, in 
1940. 


C. M. Kline's Purchase 


Capt. K. Goode, who has joined a division of the 
British Army, still has a few horses in training 
at his establishment in Lambourn, and recently 
acted for C. M. Kline in the purchase of the vet- 
eran steeplechaser Fillip from a Major Roddick. 
Fillip, an 8-year-old son of Haine (by Hainault) 

Doodie, by Dorando, was to have been shipped 
to the United States last month, though no notice 
of his arrival has been received. 

Fillip, bred by C. E. Howard, raced on the flat 
with good success, winning the Free Handicap 
and other stakes at three. He won on the flat at 
five, but was put to steeplechasing that year. At 
six he won two steeplechasing events and placed 
in four others. Last year he did not win, but this 
season he was successful in the Grand Military 
Gold Cup, a three-mile-and-125-yard steeplechase 
event held at Sandown Park. Mr. Kline was 
prominent this year as the owner of Whaddon 
Chase, leading money-winning jumper of the sea- 
son, with earnings of $18,845. 


«« »» 


*Hilltown Moves 


The *Blenheim II stallion *Hilltown, which has 
been standing at Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s Court 
Manor Stud, has been moved to the Hawkwood 
Farm of R. S. Reynolds, Jr., at Gordonsville, 
Orange County, Va. 


«« » » 


A RE-ORGANIZATION plan which will allow the 
re-opening of North Randall in 1940 has been ap- 
proved by a Federal court. An inaugural run- 
ning meeting at the famous trotting track, held 
last year, was a financial failure, a disappoint- 
ment to horsemen. 


RACING DATES 1940 


CALIFORNIA 
iSanta Anita Dec. 30 Mar. 9 
*Hollywood Park May 30 Aug. 3 


Del Mar Aug. 6 Sept. 
ILLINOIS 

Aurora Apr. 27 May 25 

Lincoln Fields May 27 June 22 


Arlington Park June 24 July 27 
Washington Park July 29 Sept. 2 
Hawthorne Sept. 3 Oct. 5 


MARYLAND 
Bowie Apr. 1 Apr. 13 
Havre de Grace Apr. 15 Apr. 27 
| Pimlico Apr. 29 May 11 
Havre de Grace Sept. 14 Sept. 28 
Laurel Park Oct. 2 Oct. 30 
Pimlico Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Bowie Nov. 16 Nov. 30 
LOUISIANA 
$Fair Grounds Nov. 23 Feb. 24 
FLORIDA 
Tropical Park Dec. 21 Jan. 9 
Hialeah Park Jan. 10 Mar. 2 
Tropical Park Mar. 4 Apr. 10 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha May 28 July 6 
OHIO 
Beulah Park Apr. 20 May 18 
Beulah Park Aug. 31 Sept. 21 


+Five-day racing week. 
tFour-day racing week. 
| $Probably will be extended. 
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GENERAL ITEMS 


The U. S. Remount stallion Canadian Ensign 
has been placed with Ray Norton, of Potomac, 
Md. 

B. F. Christmas purchased Gossip Time private- 
ly from Mrs. David Buckley at Charles Town last 
week. 

A total of 250 trainers, 72 jockeys, and 56 ap- 
prentices have been licensed at the Fair Grounds 
this season. 

A. C. (Bob) Robertson has a public stable at 
Hialeah Park, with 16 horses in his care, repre- 
senting five interests. 

Bobby Merritt, injured in a spill at Narragan- 
sett Park last summer, is now training, has two 
horses at Hialeah Park. 

Norman (Butsey) Hernandez’s Zuni, 6-year-old 
*Chicle gelding, dropped dead December 17 after 
a workout at the Fair Grounds. 

Tom Nance recently traded the Mere Play 
mare Billie Reuben to John A. Vilbig, of Dallas, 
for the 7-year-old Royal Ford gelding Royalty. 

Max Hirsch, in Lexington to inspect mares 
which some of his patrons have bought, said that 
King Ranch’s Ciencia would be bred to Johns- 
town. 

For reporting to the clerk of scales in an unfit 
condition to ride December 14, Jockey T. Everett 
was suspended 30 days by the stewards at Charles 
Town. 

Carroli Bierman, who has been riding at the 
Fair Grounds, left December 19 for Santa Anita 
Park, where he will report to Trainer Graceton 
Philpot. 

Martin J. Foley, who retired from the Turf 
several years ago because of poor health, died at 
his home in Detroit on December 13. He was 63 
years old. 

Jockey Eddie Robart has purchased his con- 
tract, which had only a short while to run, from 
Weston W. Adams, will ride free lance in Florida 
this winter. 

Tom Thorp, confined to Polyclinic Hospital, 
New York City, with intestinal influenza, will 
miss the first days at Tropical Park, where he is 
to serve as a steward. 

Because of the illness of Hyman Friedberg, the 
Friedberg and Axton horses, including Bala Or- 
mont, will not race during the winter, will be 
stabled at Churchill Downs. 

W. E. Boeing has a string of 23 horses at Hia- 
leah Park, in charge of Ted Horning. Some of 
the better Boeing horses, including Porter’s Mite, 
will be rested during the winter. 

Samuel C. Nuckols, who has been at his Ver- 
sailles home since the close of the Narragansett 
Park meeting, leaves this week for Miami, where 
he will serve as steward at Tropical Park. 

Racing will begin at Agua Caliente on Decem- 
ber 24, with another program on December 25. 
Thereafter, during the Santa Anita meeting, there 
will be racing on Sundays only at the Mexican 
track. 

Through December 18, Jockey W. L. Taylor led 
jockeys at the Fair Grounds by a wide margin. 
He had 32 winners, or 26 per cent of his total of 
124 mounts. O. Scurlock was a distant second 
with 11 winners. 

Barre Granite, a 2-year-old by Wise Counsellor 
which won two races and finished second in the 
Richard Johnson Stakes for W. M. Ingram, of 
Lexington, has been fired, will be brought back to 
racing next summer. 
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Arnold Hanger’s Roman Flag has been shipped 
to Columbia, South Carolina, where he will be 
prepared for the Flamingo Stakes, to be run 
February 24. Dit, capable stablemate of Roman 
Flag, will winter at Hartland Stud. 

Though Donald Meade will be the leading 
jockey of the season by a considerable margin, 
he was not leading rider at Bowie, where Appren- 
tice Mike Caffarella ran up 20 winners from 83 
mounts. Meade was second with 11 winners, 
Lester Balaski third with 10. 

By rushing considerably, Lonnie Copenhaver 
got a claim in for *Kandahar at Tanforan De- 
cember 8, beating the dead line by two minutes. 
Lonnie Giboney also claimed the horse, which 
bled after going half the distance of the race. In 
the drawing for the horse Copenhaver got him. 

A fire which was thought to be the result of 
spontaneous combustion caused damage of the 
building occupied by the Miami Feed and Supply 
Company, which supplies many stables at Hialeah 
Park. A considerable amount of mixed hay had 
been stored there, and it was believed it had not 
been properly ventilated. 

A check-up of horses in Florida as of December 
18 revealed a total of 1,308 horses of racing age 
at Tropical Park and Hialeah Park, and 305 year- 
lings which will be eligible for action after the 
first of the year. A few others, now quartered 
at Columbia, S. C., and elsewhere, may be added 
before the season is completed. 

Ten horses owned by Louis B. Mayer, and in- 
cluding Main Man, are wintering at Kingston 
Farm, Lexington. They will be taken to Keene- 
land in January and prepared for spring racing 
under the direction of Harry Van Ry, who is in 
charge of the horses of Clyde Van Dusen, recently 
signed as a trainer for Mr. Mayer. 


«« »» 


Cover Picture 


On the front cover of this week's issue of THE 
BLOOD-HORSE is a photograph of Djebel, acknowl- 
edged (with reservations in some quarters) as the 
best 2-year-old colt in Europe in 1940. After es- 
tablishing his reputation in France he was sent 
to England and triumphed in the Middle Park 
Stakes, giving commentators the impression that 
the English 2-year-olds were not an especially 
good lot. Djebel is a “half-bred’’ by English 
standards, as his sire, Tourbillon, has several 
American strains not recognized by the General 
Stud Book. Tourbillon is by *Ksar out of Durbar, 
Durban by *Durbar II out of Banshee, by Irish 
Lad. Djebel’s dam is Loika, by Gay Crusader out 
of Coeur a Coeur, by *Teddy out of Ballantrae, 
ancestress of Equipoise, Seabiscuit, and other 
good horses in America, through her daughter, 
*Balancoire II. 


« « »» 


$250,000 Offered for Bahram 


A recent issue of the Irish Field carries the 
story that the Anglo-Irish Agency, Ltd., “an- 
nounces that an offer of £50,000 made by the 
Agency (acting for a leading English studmaster) 
to H. H. Aga Khan for his stallion, Bahram, has 
been declined for him.’”’ Bahram, an unbeaten 


classic-winning son of the great sire Blandford, 
went to the stud in 1936 and his book has been 
full for four years at a fee of 501 guineas. 
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NAMES. 


N a few occasions in the past THE BLOOD- 

HORSE has set down a list of possible names 
for horses, more or less at random, for the benefit 
of those owners who have been driven to such 
desperation that they are willing to take any- 
thing they can lay hands on. It is very likely 
that at this time of the year more than 80 per 
cent of the 2-year-olds of 1940 have received their 
names, but the last 20 per cent is the hardest. 
As we have seen many of the suggestions from 
our previous lists come into use, we offer here a 
few more suggestions, with no assurance, how- 
ever, that they will solve the problem. The names 
given below are picked up from all sorts of 
sources, newspapers, magazines, books, and thin 
air. 


Changsha Quixada Kipchak 
Chungking Jarandilla Deccan 
Kotka Alcarez Karakorum 
Graukulla Kharismian Nicolo Polo 
Mannerheim Khiva Maffeo Polo 
Kallio Khitan Manzi 
Baldomir Tarim Prester John 
Soderini Kashgar Du Bellay 
Hohenstaufen Subutai Elspeth 
Romansh Kublai Wear White 
Passau Mangu Blackout 
Valladolid Hulagu 


In Ireland a quarter shot is a two-furlong race. 
That would do for some youngster which is going 
to win in Florida this winter. 

Chop-chop is pidgin English for speedily. 
would do for a foal of Allez Vite, for instance. 

Perhaps some of the following could be applied 
to the get of *Bull Dog: Affenpinscher, Cairn, 
Chihuahua, Dobermann, Griffon, Llewellyn (set- 
ter), Beagle, Springer. 

Pipa is Chinese for lute. 

Vaasa is the new capital of Finland. 

Bofors is the name of an anti-aircraft gun. 

Lochau—there they fought a battle in 891. 

The following are from the first few pages of 
Charles R. Staple’s new history of pioneer Lex- 
ington: Dechard (rifle), Lord Carmathen, Nog- 
gin, Piggin, Shalloun, Callimanco, Camblet, Mor- 
een, Fustian, Hopewell (first name of Paris, Ky.). 

A dowser is a person who has the reputed gift 
of being able to tell you where to dig a well to 
strike water. 

The following were picked up from an article 
by Dick Halliday on the horsemen of the Falk- 
lands, published in the Horse Lover last summer: 
Tropilla, Loncho, Bosal, Cabaresto, Cavasado, 
Manador, Carguero (pack-horse), Lazo. 

A digdig (or a dikdik) is a sort of antelope. 

A South American magazine, republishing a 
picture of Trainers McDaniel, Fitzsimmons, 
Healey, and Joyner used a few months ago in 
THE BLOOD-HORSE, described Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons as el rubicundo. 

Music is as cwazy as ever. It has given birth to 
such terms as The Jive, Voom Voom, Kiss, Kiss 
Kiss, Monstro the Whale, Booly-Ja-Ja, and the 
fee itty fitty in the itty bitty poo. And then 
there are Honest John, Sunbonnet Sue, Rent 
Party Blues, Little Sir Echo, Abalone, La Cum- 
parsita, Decca Joe Polka, Frasquita Serenade, 
Hold Tight, Munchkinland, Too Tired, Whisper- 
ing, White Sails, Barberry Ellen, Umbrella Man, 
Oh Johnny, Yesterthoughts, Yip Ahoy, and such 
like, ad infinitum. 

For the get of horses having the prefix “St.”, 
such as *St. Germans or St. James, some of the 
more colorful members of the calendar are St. 
Walpurgis, St. Swithin, St. Christopher, St. Dun- 
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stan, St. Augustine, St. Martin, St. Joan (Jeanne 
d’Arc), St. Hubert. 

The get of *Sir Gallahad III have about used 
up the names of the Knights of the Round Table. 
But Charlemagne had a similar set of genteel 
ruffians, including Ogier the Dane, Iron of Bra- 
bant, Sir (or Sieur) Roland, and Sir Oliver. 

The Spanish equivalent of dog-house is perrera; 
French, chenil; German, Hundehaus. 


Three to Name 

Suggestions for names for the following three 
yearlings are requested: 
Ch. c. by Equipoise—Wand, by Man o’ War. 


B. c. by Equipoise—War Grey, by Man o’ War. 
B. f. by Supremus—Epicasta, by *Blue Pete. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT | 
Public Stable: {have been 


fully training horses for years, have developed many 
good 2-year-olds. A. L. DARNABY. Phone 1585, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Wanted to Buy: 


THE 


American Racing Manuals of 
1928, 1929, and 1930. Box CK, 


HORSES TO BOARD 
Box stalls, competent grooms, good clean 
pastures. Rates on application. 


BUKNORE FARM 
Buckner Hinkle Cane Ridge Road, Paris, Ky. 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 
Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Used and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


“We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Rem- 
edies for the past 12 years with most successful 
results. The remedies we have used most are 
Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Rem- 
edy, Fever Remedy, and Cough Remedy, always 
with success. We expect to continue the use of 
these remedies, for they have been of great help 
to our farms.” 

(Signed) Harrie B. Scott, Manager 


Faraway Farms 


“Hagyard and Hagyard Veterinary Remedies 
have been used on our farm in treatment of our 
horses, for many years and always with very 
best results. We recommend them to anyone in 
need of their treatment with all confidence.” 

(Signed) Lawrence Brown, 


Manager Horse Department, 
Walnut Hall Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 
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Season 1940 


*BOSW ELL 


(Belair Stud) 
B., 1933, by Bosworth—Flying Gal, by 


*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $500 Return 


*Boswell raced for four seasons. At two he 
won Hurst Two-Year-Old Stakes, was third in 
Alington Stakes. At three he won the St. Leger 
(1% miles), beating Fearless Fox, Mahmoud 
(winner of the Derby), etc., second in Jockey 
Club Stakes (1% miles), Lingfield Park Plate, 
and third in the Great Yorkshire Stakes. At four 
he won the Eclipse Stakes (114 miles), beating 
Daytona, Monument, Rhodes Scholar, etc., was 
second in the March Stakes and Heathcote Stakes. 
At five *Boswell was second in the Victor Wild 
Stakes and Dullingham Stakes. Flying Gal, dam 
of *Boswell was a stakes winner. 


*JACOPO 


Br., 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray, by 


Black Jester 
Fee $500 Return 


Sire of stakes winners in England, France, 
and America, including Jacola, leading 2- and 3- 
year-old filly of her respective seasons. Also sire 
of the stakes winners Sansalvo, Cinque Cento, 
and Jacowink (in England), Dixiana (2nd Grand 
Prix de Deauville), Francesco, and Sir Raleigh. 
*Jacopo was a stakes winner in England and in 
his first three seasons at stud sired 40 winners 
from 59 registered foals. He is the sire of 31 
2-year-old winners from his four crops. 


HARD TACK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by 


*Rock Sand 
Fee $1,000 Return 


Hard Tack is the sire of 12 2-year-old winners 
to date this season. He is also sire of Seabiscuit, 
handicap champion of 1937, winner of $340,480, 
and second on the list of the world’s greatest 
money-winning horses. Hard Tack is also sire 
of the stakes winners Stormscud, Grog, Porcellus, 
Sea Captain, etc. Hard Tack was a stakes win- 
ner himself. 


Return for one year if mare does not prove in 
foal. Return to be claimed by January 1, 1941. 


We reserve the right to reject any mare 
physically unfit. 


*SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 


STIMULUS 


Ch., 1922, by Ultimus—Hurakan, by Uncle 


Fee $1,000 (Book Full) Return 


OMAHA 


(Belair Stud) 
Ch., 1932, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 


Fee $1,000 (Book Full) Return 


JOHNSTOWN 


(Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 


*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $1,000 Book Full 


In two seasons Johnstown started 21 times, 
won 14 races and was three times third. Asa 
2-year-old he won the Babylon Handicap, Richard 
Johnson Stakes, Remsen Handicap, Breeders’ Fu- 
turity, and was third in the Hopeful Stakes. He 
was fourth in the Flash Stakes, and the Futurity. 

As a 3-year-old Johnstown won the Paumonok 


CLAIBORNE-ELLES 


Paris, Kentucky 


Handicap, Wood Memorial Stakes, Kentucky 
Derby, Withers Stakes, Dwyer Stakes, and Bel- 
mont Stakes. 

Johnstown is out of a daughter of *Sir Galla- 
had III, and his female family is one of the most 
desirable. The family had produced such horses 
as Omaha, The Scout, Flares, Jacola, etc. Johns- 
town’s second dam, *Flambette, won the Latonia 
Oaks (114 miles in 2:03%5, 126 pounds), and pro- 
duced three stakes winners. The fourth dam was 
the French Oaks winner Medeah, ancestress of 
numerous high-class horses in England, France, 
America, and Argentina. 


A. B. H 
Phone 393 
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GALLANT FOX 


1927, by *Sir Gallahad 11I—Marguerite, 


irn by Celt 
fee $1,500 (Book Full) Return 


*BLENHEIM II 


le Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 


Charles O’Malley 
fee $2,500 (Book Full) 


FLARES 


(Belair Stud) 
,, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 


Fee $1,000 Return 


fl | Flares raced only in England. At three he won 
- Newmarket Stakes (114 miles under 126 
unds), Ormonde Plate (one mile under 136 
bunds), was second in Newmarket St. Leger and 
ampion Stakes, and third in Paradise Stakes. 
tfour he won Burwell Stakes (114 miles under 
8 pounds), Princess of Wales’ Stakes (1144 miles 
der 132 pounds), Dullingham Stakes (1% 
ies under 133 pounds), Lowther Stakes (1% 
ies under 1381 pounds) and Champion Stakes 
14 miles under 126 pounds), was second in 
ull bckey Club Stakes. At five Flares won the 
scot Gold Cup (212 miles). Flares is full brother 
nes, p Omaha. 


No Return 


sa 
ard 
‘He SNARK 
“ity. (Wheatley Stable) 


nok |B, 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


{ee $500 Return 


Snark entered the stud in 1939. As a race 
la- prse Snark possessed brilliant speed, and his 
10st {tories included the Great American Stakes at 
rses ¥0, the Metropolitan, Queens County, and Roch- 
ins- fibeau Handicaps at four, and the Suburban and 
nia Flmonok Handicaps at five. He did not race 
pro- } three. He also was second in the Narragan- 
was fit Special and What Cheer Handicap in his 4- 
; of fr-old season. In 1938 Snark set a world’s 
nee, ford for 614 furlongs, and in 1938 won the Sub- 
ban Handicap (114 miles) in 2:01%. 


HLOCK 
Paris, Kentucky 


ISLIE STALLIONS 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


Season 1940 


STANDING AT ELLERSLIE STUD 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


*FORAY II 


Gr., 1934, by Tetratema—Black Ray, by 
Black Jester 
Fee $500 Return 


Rated as a top 2-year-old of his season in Eng- 
land and placed at the top of the Free Handicap 
with 133 pounds. *Foray II won six of his nine 
starts, was second in the other three in his 2- 
year-old season. He was one of England’s fastest 
horses at three and four. His sire also was a 
horse of brilliant speed. His dam was a stakes 
winner and produced six stakes winners, includ- 
ing *Jacopo and Eclair. *Jacopo was rated with 
Portlaw at the top of the Free Handicap in 1930, 
and Eclair was rated even with Black Betty as 
the best 3-year-old fillies of her year. 


POMPEY 


B., 1923, by *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcyra 


Fee $750 Return 


Pompey has sired the winners of 633 races and 
$1,036,994, including first monies only for 1939. 
Leading sire of 2-year-old winners (in money 
won) in 1932, and again in 1936. Sire of nine 
2-year-old winners to date this year. Also sire 
of the stakes winners Pompoon, Ladysman, Os- 
culator, Polonaise, Outdone, Strabo, Birch Rod, 
Ridge, Masked General, Roman Hero, etc. 


TINTAGEL 


B., 1933, by *Sir Gallahad IiI—Heloise, by 


Friar Rock 
Fee $250 Return 


Tintagel was the leading 2-year-old of his sea- 
son. He won the Futurity, was second in the 
Arlington Futurity, and unplaced in only two 
starts. He also won at three and four. He en- 
tered the stud in 1938 and his first crop of foals 
are now weanlings. Heloise, dam of Tintagel, 
also produced Dinner Date and Sgt. Byrne, both 
stakes winners, and is a sister to Emotion, stakes 
winner and dam of High Strung, etc. 
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BRUCE LOWE SYSTEM 


RECURRING inquiry among newcomers to 
Thoroughbred breeding concerns the mean- 
ing and importance of family numbers. Several 
years ago, in an attempt to clarify this matter, 
THE BLOOD-HORSE published an article on the 
method by which the numbers were determined, 
together with a condensation of the more im- 
portant points of the theory of breeding by the 
figure system, developed by Bruce Lowe and 
elaborated after Lowe’s death by William Allison. 
The figure system, a hypothesis based on per- 
formances in the past, proved but an indifferent 
guide to the future, and its importance, once 
enormous in Thoroughbred breeding, is now great- 
ly reduced. But the use of family numbers re- 
mains, and will perhaps remain indefinitely, as a 
means of classifying horses by female descent. 
Since the publication of the article referred to 
above, THE BLOOD-HORSE has welcomed a good 
many new subscribers, and has answered inquiries 
regarding female lines by sending inquisitive 
readers copies of the issue in which the article 
was printed. Now the supply is almost exhausted, 
and partly for that reason and partly because 


Horse Insurance 
LOWEST RATES 
THOS. B. CROMWELL 
Agent Insurance Company of North America 


Phone 126 
P. O. Box 679 150 Barr St. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


there are doubtless many to whom the Bruce 
Lowe system is not familiar, the article is here 
reprinted. 


The word “family,” as it has been appropri- 
ated for use in connection with Thoroughbred 
breeding, has a special meaning. It refers to 
direct female (tail-female) descent only. Every 
Thoroughbred has the same family number as 
its dam. The dam’s family number came from 
her dam. And so on back to the so-called original 
or foundation mare, the tap-root, the mare be- 
yond which the female line at the bottom of the 
pedigree can be traced no further. All the horses 
belonging to the No. 1 family, for instance, trace 
back in unbroken female succession to an animal 
known as Tregonwell’s Natural Barb mare, whose 
ancestry is not known. 


The present system of family numbers came 
about through the efforts of Bruce Lowe, an 
Australian pedigree student who died late in 
1894, before his compilations and theories became 
widely known. The most influential exponent 
of the Lowe doctrines was William Allison, the 
English authority, who supervised and edited the 
posthumous publication of Lowe’s theories in a 
book published in 1898, entitled, Breeding Race- 
horses by the Figure System. The notes which 
Lowe left represented the labors of more than 
20 years. 

The actual assignment of numbers to the vari- 
ous tap-roots was based on the number of English 
classic winners descended from each of the foun- 
dation mares. (The English classics are the five 
famous races for 3-year-olds: Two Thousand 
Guineas, One Thousand Guineas, Derby, Oaks, 
and St. Leger.) Lowe found that the classic win- 


DIAVOLO 


Ch., 1925 by Whisk Broom II—Vexatious, by _ 
Peter Pan | 
Sire of 10 2-year-old winners to date this | 
season | 
Sire of the stakes winners Devil’s Crag, Laven- 
gro, Matterhorn, White Cockade, Faust, Teufel, 
Mars Shield, Misled, Irksome, etc. | 
Diavolo was a stakes winner of 10 races and 
$107,540. 
Fee $250 Return, Payable July 1, or $300 Guar- | 
antee Live Foal 
(Veterinary Certificate Required) 


Standing At 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris (CHARLTON CLAY) Kentucky 


GOOD ADVICE 


B. 1930, by Wise Counsellor—Wise Mother, by 
Von Tromp 


Good Advice’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 
1939. Despite limited opportunities in his first 
season, Good Advice is second on the list of sires 
of 2-year-old winners and races won among sires 
whose first get are two this season. Good Ad- 
vice is transmitting the speed of his sire. 


$100 To Insure Live Foal 

To approved mares. Fees due if mare sold or | 
leaves state. 
| SILVER LAKE FARM 
(Charles W. Black) | 
Forks of Elkhorn Kentucky | 


*BULL DOG. . . 


COLDSTREAM . . . 


LEXINGTON 


Bay or brown, 1927, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


REAPING REWARD . 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Dustwhirl, by Sweep 


Bay, 1933, by *Bull Dog—Nimble Hoof, by Sweep 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


. « Book Full for 1940 


$500 for Live Foal 


Private Contract 
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MEREWORTH FARM STALLIONS 


DISPLAY 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play— 
*Cicuta, by Nassovian 


Fee $750 Return 


Display won $256,326 at distances up to 214 miles. He sired 
Discovery ($195,287), Volitant, and many other good horses. 
To date this season Display’s get have won 109 races this 
year. He has out 43 winners, including 11 2-year-olds. 


BOLD VENTURE 


Chestnut, 1933, by *St. Germans— 
Possible, by Ultimus 


Fee $1,000 Return 


Bold Venture won six of 11 starts and $66,300, including Ken- 
tucky Derby and Preakness Stakes, beating Brevity, Gran- 
ville, etc. His first foals are yearlings in 1939. 


ARIEL 


Black, 1925, by Eternal— 
Adana, by *Adam 


Fee $500 Return 


To date this season Ariel has 37 winners of 96 races in the 
United States, including the stakes winners Maeriel, Arden 
Lass, and Ariel Toy, and such durable horses as Marcabala, 
Arigotal, Waxwing, and others. He is sire of El Morocco, 
winner Spring, Newmarket, Rendlesham Stakes at two in 
England. 


“SWIFT AND SURE 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford— 
Good and Gay, by Bayardo 


Fee $300 Return 


From one of England’s most successful sire lines, *Swift and 
Sure was a high class stakes winner himself, and has sired 
such racers as Swivel, Projectile, Bonanza, and others. This 
year he has out 34 winners of 76 races. 


INFINITE 


Chestnut, 1921, by Ultimus— 
Continental, by Yankee 


Fee $200 Return 


Infinite has sired such winners as Inlander, Universe, Eco- 
nomic, Angelic, Titus, and others. This year he has 35 win- 
ners of 89 races, including Old Rosebush, Infidox, Lady In- 
finite, Madcap Yankee, etc. 


“ALFRED THE GREAT 


Brown, 1931, by *Teddy— 
Iberia, by Dark Legend 


Fee $200 Return 


A winner in two seasons in France, *Alfred the Great is a 
son of *Teddy, which founded one of the most successful sire 
lines of modern American and French breeding history. His 
dam was a good stakes-winning mare. 


“HAIRAN 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway— 
Harpsichord, by Louvois 


Fee $500 Return 


*Hairan raced three seasons, was a stakes winner each year, 
and retired to the stud in 1937. He is son of the brilliant 
Fairway and a half-brother to the successful sire *Royal 
Minstrel. 


“BEL AETHEL 


Brown, 1923, by *Aethelstan II— 
Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $300 Return 


*Bel Aethel was a stakes winner in France and England. He 
is by the excellent sire *Aethelstan II, and is a half-brother 
to the top sires *Sir Gallahad III, *Bull Dog, *Quatre Bras II, 
and to the English Derby winner Bois Roussel. 


The physical condition of any mare coming to these stallions is subject to our approval. Return is 
for one year, or fee may be refunded at option of owner of stallion. Fees due and payable July 1, 1940. 


ADOLPHE PONS 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Address: 


DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
Mereworth Farm, Lexington, Kv. 
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KEENELAND STUD 
STALLIONS 


JEAN VALJEAN 


Ch., 1926, by *Stefan the Great—Jeanne Bowdre, 
by Luke McLuke 


Sire of the stakes winners Carlisia, Billy Bee, 
Gene Wagers, Jack Patches, Yellow Tulip, Siam, 
Sweet Desire, Dolly Val, Benjam, and many other 
winners. 


Private Contract 


GRAND SLAM 


Ch., 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre, by 
Luke McLuke 


In his 2-year-old season Grand Slam was an 
outstanding colt. He won an allowance race at 
Pimlico, Pimlico Nursery Stakes, Prairie State 
Stakes, Arlington Futurity, and Kentucky Jockey 
Club Stakes, and was second in the Pimlico Fu- 
turity. In the Arlington Futurity Grand Slam 
was practically left at the post, broke behind 19 
other starters. However, he showed phenomenal 
speed, overcame the entire field, and won by two 
and one-half lengths from Tintagel (Futurity, 
etc.), Valevictorian, and others. In that race he 
carried top weight of 122 pounds, ran the six 
furlongs in 1:12 over a muddy track. 

Grand Slam was injured early in his 3-year-old 
season before he had started that year, and al- | 
though this top son of Chance Play continued to 
race up to five last year (winner of six races in 
1938) the injury prevented realization of the great 
racing potentialities Grand Slam showed at two. 


Private Contract 


SILVER HORDE 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Silver Beauty, by 
*Stefan the Great 


Silver Horde, a horse of striking individuality, 
was prevented from racing by an injury. He is | 
by a top sire and out of the dam of the crack | 
filly War Beauty (Selima Stakes). The next dam 
is Jeanne Bowdre, also dam of the stakes win- 
ners Grand Slam and Jean Valjean and Jean 
Lafitte, both sires. The second dam is Black 
Brocade, dam of Mr. Sponge (stakes winner of | 
34 races and $73,380), Posen Pan (winner and | 
olge Shuffle Along (25 races and $52,573). Baren- 
a, etc. 


Private Contract 


J. O. KEENE 
Keeneland Stud 


Lexington Kentucky 
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ners tracing in tail-female line to Tregonwell’s 


Na 


tural Barb mare were more numerous than any 


others. Next in order was the Burton Barb mare. 
The list of family numbers with the tap-root 


mares, and with prominent representatives of 
each family, is given below, as made out by Lowe 
himself: 
No. Original Mare Prominent Horses 
1. Tregonwell’s Natural 
Whalebone, Minting 
2. Burton’s Barb mare __---- Voltigeur, Blacklock 
3. The dam of two True 
Blues [Byerly Turk 
Stockwell, Sire Peter 
4. Layton Barb mare --_----- Matchem, Thormanby 
5. Dr. of Massy’s Black Barb_Gladiateur, Hermit 
7. Darcy’s Black Legged 
8. Bustler mare (dam of 
Byerly Turk mare) -_.__Marske, Newminster, Sul- 
tan 
9. Old Vintner mare __------ Mercury, Bendigo, Peter 
10. Dr. of Gower's stallion 
{Childers mare] ~------- Blair Athol, Hampton 
11. Sedbury Royal mare___-_-- Regulus, Birdcatcher, St. 
Simon 
12. A Royal mare (Montagu 
Eclipse, Sterling, Prince 
13. A Royal mare (dam of Rudolph 
Highflyer, Orlando 
14. The Oldfield mare__-_---- Touchstone, Macaroni 
15. Royal mare (dam of 
Wayne). ......... Soothsayer, Jerry, Foxhall 
16. Sister to Stripling by 
Hutton’s Spot ---------- *Ormonde and Agnes 
family 
17. Beverly Turk mare —-_--~-- Pantaloon, Yatterdon 
18. Old Woodcock mare 
(dam of Old Spot mare)_Waxy, Trenton (Aus.) 
19. Dr. of Davill’s Old 
Isonomy, Sir Hugo 
20. Dr. of Gascoigne’s 
foreign horse [ Daffodil's 
Citadel, Traducer (N. Z.), 
Ghuznee 
21. Moonah Barb mare ___---- Sweetmeat, Lonely 
22. Belgrade Turk mare _-_--- Gladiator, *St. Blaise 
24. Helmsley Turk mare ----Camel, The Baron, Hindoo 
(Am.) 
25. Brimmer mare --.-.-...--- Young Melbourne, Comus, 
Sefton 
26. Merlin mare —_ Herod, Promised Land 


. Spanker mare 
. Dr. of Place’s White Turk.Emilius, Dalesman 
. Natural Barb [Arabian] 


. Bonny Black 
. Royal mare (dam of 


Saunterer, Pero Gomez 


mare (dam of Basset 
Landscape, Ashton 


0. Dr. of Duc de Chartres’ 


Hawker Paris, Delpini, Stamford 


. Dick Burton's Barb mare_Ruler, Fazzoletto 
. Barb [Royal] mare 


(Dodsworth’s dam) -_--Nike, Fitz-Gladiator 


. Sister to Honeycomb 


Punch [Taffolet Barb 


Sergeant, Dungannon 
. Bauthoy mare: ..........- Antonio, Birmingham 
trel) 


. Dr. of Curwen's Bay 


Sister to Old Merlin ----- Dr. Syntax, Little Red 
Rover 
. Thwaits’ Dun mare ------ Pot-8-O's 


Brimmer mare) Boston (Am.)_ 
. Grasshopper mare -_-----_- Bagot, Portrait 
Oiseau, Cestus 


. Natural Barb mare (Em- 


peror of Morocco’s gift)_Balfe, Underhand 


NOTE: Names in brackets [] are alternate designa- 
tions, not used by Lowe. 


Only the first 35 Bruce Lowe families were 


rep 


resented by classic winners. The other eight 


families in his general compilation were ar- 
ranged roughly in the order of their prominence. 
Subsequent compilations on the basis of Lowe’s 
original work have added other family numbers. 


Fri 


bered families. 


the 


edrich Becker's tables accounted for 49 num- 
The Polish Jockey Club tables, 


most recent and most comprehensive charts 
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Saturday, December 23, 1939 


of the sort, have a total of 50, the seven addi- 
tional ones being as follows: 

44. Bustler mare (dam of mare by Hautboy). 

45. Young Cade mare. 

46. Babraham mare. 

47. Spectator mare. 

48. Shield’s Galloway mare. 

49. Whitenose mare. 

50. Miss Euston. 

There are also seven families (American and 
otherwise) which have no numbers assigned them. 
One of these, that of the Grey Arabian mare 
(ninth dam of the American stakes winner Bo- 
caratone), is sometimes referred to as No. 51 
family. 

The following example will suffice to show how 
a horse of the present day traces back to an 
original mare. 

Discovery, chestnut horse, foaled 1931. 

ist dam Ariadne (1926), by *Light Brigade. 
2nd dam Adrienne (1919), by His Majesty. 
3rd dam Adriana (1905), by Hamburg. 

4th dam Kildeer (1888), by *Darebin. 

5th dam Lou Lanier (1875), by Lever. 

6th dam Lady Hardaway (1869), by Commodore. 
7th dam Reunion (1860), by Union. 

8th dam Gallopade Jr. (18—), by *Glencoe. 
9th dam Cotillion (18387), by *Leviathan. 
10th dam *Galopade (1828), by Catton. 

11th dam Camillina (1822), by Camillus, 

12th dam mare (1818), by Smolensko. 

13th dam Miss Cannon (1811), by Orville. 
14th dam mare (1796), by Weathercock. 

15th dam Cora (1777), by Matchem. 

16th dam mare (17—), by Turk. 

17th dam mare (1764), by Cub. 

18th dam mare (about 1750), by Allworthy. 
19th dam mare (17—), by Bolton Starling. 
20th dam Dairy Maid (1737), by Bloody Buttocks. 
2lst dam Bay Brocklesby (1731), by Partner. 
22nd dam Brocklesby (1721), by Greyhound. 


= dam Brocklesby Betty (1711), by. Curwen Bay 
I 


arb. 

=< - Mr. Leedes’ Hobby mare (?), by The Lister 

urk, 

25th dam Duke of Kingston's Piping Peg, tap-root of 
the No. 23 family. 

Bruce Lowe did not put forth his number sys- 
tem simply as a classification. He accompanied 
it with a set of theories, and backed up the theo- 
ries with so many arguments and examples that 
his system appeared for some time to be in a 
fair way to revolutionize breeding methods, as he 
had hoped it would do. 


Most important among his theories was his dis- 
tinction between running and sire families. He 
concluded that only about nine families “appear 
to be indispensable in the pedigree of any first- 
class horse of the present day.’’ Those nine 
families he divided into two classes. Nos. 3, 8, 
11, 12, and 14 were sire families. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 were running families, No. 3 being included 
in each group. To obtain great runners, said 
Lowe, one should so contrive his matings that 
the foal would be a member of a great running 
family, or else “inbred,” as he called it, to the 
running families; that is, more than one of his 
ancestors in the first three generations must be 
members of the running families. But, no matter 
what the excellence of a horse as a performer, he 
would not be a stud success unless he conformed 
to similar specifications as regards the sire fam- 
ilies. The only way to obtain good stock from a 
stallion without the requisite sire lines was to 
mate him with mares from sire families. 

On this basis, Lowe pointed out why many of 
the horses which had gone before or were con- 
temporary with him had been successes, why 
others had been failures. However, the future did 
not agree with his theories half as well as the 
past. He looked to Tammany (No. 12 family) 
to “carry on the principal branch of Leaming- 
ton.”” He saw a successful stud career for Salva- 


Standing At 


ALMAHURST FARM 
1940 Season 


LADYSMAN 


Ch. 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, by 
*Polymelian 
Champion 2-Year-Old of His Year 


Winner eight races and $134,310 includ- 
ing Arlington Futurity (by four lengths), 
Hopeful (carrying 130 lbs.), Grand Union 
Hotel by five lengths (six furlongs in 1:11 
with 127 lbs. up), United States Hotel 
Stakes, Suburban Handicap (beating Equi- 
poise, etc.), beaten three-quarters of a 
length in Futurity, also second in Preak- 


ness Stakes, Saratoga Special, Santa Anita 
Handicap, etc. 

His first foals are yearlings now and 
those sold at Saratoga brought an average 
of $2,120. 


Fee $300 Return 


SUN TEDDY 


Ch. 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by 
*Sun Briar 


Sun Teddy entered the stud in 1938 after 
a successful racing career. He won eight 
of his 18 starts, was four times second, 
twice third, and earned $24,000. Sun Teddy 
won the Arlington and Saranac Handicaps, 
was second in Travers (to Granville in a 
photographic finish), third in Hopeful 
Stakes. *Teddy was an outstanding horse 
and brilliant sire. Sunmelia never raced but 
has been a grand producer. Sun Teddy has 
proved very sure with his mares. 


Fee $300 Return 


Address Applications to: 
MARVIN CHILDS, MGR. 


Almahurst Farm Nicholasville, Ky. 
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tor “if mated to No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 families.’”” One 
American buyer turned down *Star Shoot in 
England, largely because he was of the No. 9 
family. Cyllene and Fair Play, both of the No. 9 
family, entered the stud at a time when it was 
an actual liability for a stallion not to be a mem- 
ber of (or “inbred” to) a sire family. But *Star 
Shoot, Cyllene and Fair Play were the greatest 
stud successes of their time. 

Bruce Lowe also endorsed such theories as that 
of saturation. He approved the doctrine that the 
mare absorbs from the foetus some of the heredi- 
tary characteristics of the sire of the foal she is 
carrying; that repeated matings of a mare with 
the same horse gave her an increasing per- 
centage of the stallion’s “blood’’ and that there 
was a certain optimum point at which she had 
just the right amount of his “blood” to make the 
best combination, thus explaining to his own 
satisfaction why brothers and sisters are not of 
equal ability. In this theory Bruce Lowe still 
has followers, including some of America’s well 
known breeders. 

Lowe accepted as “fairly proved” the “law of 
sexes,’ as laid down by the American writer 
Starkweather, that the strongest parent decides 
the sex of the progeny, and fixes it opposite to his 
or her own, as the case may be. 

Of what use is the figure system today? It 
serves principally as a guide, as an aid to mem- 
ory, aS a convenience in assembling material on 
pedigrees. However, there are still some breeders 
who carefully consider the implications of Bruce 
Lowe’s figures in making their matings, and in 
England the widely used Prior Register of Thor- 
oughbred Stallions still distinguishes typographi- 
cally between the running and sire families. 

Outside of England, and especially in the United 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


States, there are a large number of families still 
extant which have no numbers in the Bruce Lowe 
system. The term American family indicates 
that the tap-root of the family is a mare accepted 
in the American Stud Book, but not traceable to 
an English Thoroughbred source (the General 
Stud Book). 


« « »» 


Carter Leaves Denemark 


Trainer Jack Carter, who has been head trainer 
of the stable owned by Mrs. Emi: Denemark, re- 
signed that position December 16, the resignation 
effective immediately. Carter, who took charge 
of the stable in July, 1938, has been replaced 
temporarily by L. A. Connor, but Dave Womel- 
dorff will take the string over after the first of 
the year. 


«« »» 


Jones Quits Breeding 


When he took over the training of the Calumet 
Farm horses, Trainer Ben A. Jones sold 12 of the 
broodmares he had at Jones Stock Farm, near 
Parnell, Mo. He still has nine mares, the stallions 
Higher and Flint Shot, and a number of yearlings 
and weanlings. These will be sold privately, and 
the 2,400 acre farm will be put in cultivation. 


« « »» 


FEBRUARY 26 has been selected as the date for 
the running of the 1940 Arkansas Derby. 


CHALLEDON 


THE SAGAMORE PRESS 


the NEW | 
AMERICAN RACE HORSES 1939 | 


By “SALVATOR” 
Foreword by John Hay Whitney 


With more than 200 photographs, charts of the principal stakes races, and the pedigree of 
each horse selected for inclusion in the volume. Price $6.00. 


OW four years old, this fascinating — 
annual of the performances of the 
outstanding Thoroughbreds of the year 
has become the classic of the Turf. The 
great contenders of the season become 
personalities under the learned and gift- 
ed pen of “Salvator.” Their outstanding 
races are described in such a way as to 
make the reading almost as exciting as 
the running. The comment is expert and 
the detail explicit. 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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SEASON 1940 


BROOKMEADE FARM 
STALLIONS 


(Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
Upperville, Va. 


{ Swynford 85 


No. 12 family. | Henley Live Foal 


Cavalcade’s first foals will be 2-year-olds next season. Cavalcade was the champion 
3-year-old of his year, winning the Kentucky Derby, Detroit Derby, American Derby (giv- 
ing Discovery eight pounds and winning by two lengths), Classic (giving Discovery five 
pounds and winning by two lengths), Chesapeake Stakes. He also won the Hyde Park 
Stakes and placed in the Preakness, Sanford, Saratoga Sales Stakes, Walden, Eastern 
Shore, Spalding Lowe Jenkins Handicaps. 


@ Chance Play-__-- { Fair Play 5 
NUT, 1932 Quelle Chance 


| Reine de Neige Live Foal 


Psychic Bid won the Sanford Stakes (beating Omaha, Boxthorn, Today, etc.), Hopeful 
Stakes (by four lengths from Rosemont, Esposa, Omaha, etc.), Weybosset Handicap 
(from Time Supply, Miss Merriment, etc.), was second in Aberdeen, Juvenile, and National 
Stallion Stakes. At three Psychic Bid won the Laurel Stakes, Scarsdale, Fall River Han- 
dicaps, was third in Preakness, Wilson Stakes, and Jerome Handicap. At four he was sec- 
ond in the Paumonok Handicap. His first foals are now yearlings. 


*Sir Gallahad I11__.{*Teddy $ 
Plucky Liege 
High Quest Filante Play 5O0O 
sical \ Chit Chat Live Foal 
From his first crop of 2-year-olds in 1938 High Quest sired the stakes winner Search. 
High Quest represents one of the world’s most successful sire lines, and his dam is a 


daughter of Fair Play, also dam of Fair Star, etc. High Quest won the Eastern Shore Han- 
dicap, Preakness, Wood Memorial, and was second in Hopeful, Belmont Stakes, etc. 


HIGH QUEST To Stand At ALMAHURST FARM 


NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


{ Sweep 
BROWN, 1930______ | Hazel Burke $2 50 
api Oktibbena {*Rock Sand 
| Octoroon Live Foal 
Okapi’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1939. From his first crop he has sired 10 win- 
ners to date, including the fine stakes winner Gannet, winner of two stakes this season. 


Oktibbena has been a great producer. She is also dam of Sweepster, stakes winner and 
sire; Sweet Verbena, stakes winner and producer; and three other winners. 


OKAPI To Stand At MR. IRA DRYMON’S FARM 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Live Foal means mare must produce live foal from this mating. No Foal—No Fee. Fee due if 
and when mare foals. No partnerships. No options. Physical condition of all mares subject to ap- 
proval of stallion owner. 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Box 38, Upperville, Va. Box 111, Elmont, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 
For Gold and Glory 


AVE you ever had a stately gentleman with a 
string tie, a tail-coat, and a Southern accent 
approach you at a race track, borrow your pro- 
gram, and then try to tout you on a horse? 
Neither have I, though I saw it done once in a 
motion picture. I suspect the old Southern slicker 
act is about gone, along with that of the flashily 
dressed gentleman whose right coat pocket al- 
ways sagged because of the gold brick he carried 
there. There are newer and better ways of tout- 
ing. But according to what I read anyone who 
addresses you as “suh” will sell you a lame horse, 
a seventh mortgage, or a tip on the fourth race. 
But For Gold and Glory (Carrick and Evans, 
$3.50) is a worthwhile volume on the history of 
Thoroughbred racing in America. It has some 
faults, some fairly glaring ones that I shall get 
to presently, but on the whole it is worth adding 
to one’s library. The history of the American 
Turf is not very clearly written anywhere. Mr. 
Vosburgh’s fine volume does not go back before 
the Civil War, and furthermore is more con- 
cerned with the horses than with the history of 
tne period it covers. There are several criticisms 
that I have to make of the volume, but I should 
like to get it down first that I think the book’s 
merits outweigh them. 

One difficulty is that the author, Charles B. 
Parmer, has had the ill luck to stumble into prac- 
tically every pitfall that besets a historian of the 
Turf. Men have been racing horses a long time, 
and lying about them frequently, and naturally 
some of the falsehoods have stuck rather tightly. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


For Gold and Glory has picked up more than its 
share, it seems. That story of the Lindsay 
Arabian, for instance. The horse appears in the 
pedigree of Hanover, as the sire of the second 
dam of Wild Medley, and the legend has it that 
the horse was taken to the West Indies, where he 
broke three legs. Then he was put aboard ship, 
mind you, and brought to Connecticut in 1776, 
where he was put to stud. This is the sort of 
thing which keeps American horses out of the 
General Stud Book. Of course I have no secret 
documentary proof that it didn’t happen, but then 
none is needed. There is also that story, so often 
told that sometimes I believe it too, about Con- 
gress adjourning to see the race between Tom 
Ochiltree, Ten Broeck, and Parole in 1877. What 
actually seems to have happened is that Congress 
convened as usual, but so many members had 
played hookey and had gone to the race that a 
quorum was not present, so no business could be 
transacted. There is the story, so ably attacked 
by Phil Stong in Horses and Americans, that the 
wild horses of the plains are descended from a 
few animals which escaped from de Soto and 
Cortez and set up a race of their own in the West. 


I am a little skeptical of the proportion which 
Mr. Parmer observes. For instance, in a 309- 
page history of racing in America (not all of it is 
history, either), I doubt if the troubles of Donald 
Meade deserve four pages. I question if the Ken- 
tucky Derby deserves 17. I know the War Ad- 
miral-Seabiscuit race does not deserve nine. I 
should have liked the volume much better had it 
spent more time laying down definitely the his- 
tory of racing—the establishment and fortunes of 
tracks, the importation of foreign stock, the es- 
tablishment of the racing commissions, the forma- 
tion of The Jockey Club, the building of the Amer- 


SLAVE SHIP 


Blk., 1929, by Black Toney—Lightship, 
by Man o’ War 


| Sire of 13 Foals in Two Crops 
_ Nine Starters Seven Winners 


Slave Ship’s first foals were 2-year-olds 
| in 1938. Of eight foals six have started and 
five are winners. The other has placed. 
His second crop, 2-year-olds this season, in- 
cludes five foals. Three have started to 
November 1 and two are winners. 
Slave Ship himself was unbeaten in his | 
only two races. He won his first race by 
six lengths, his second by two and one-half 
lengths. In his second race he spread a | 
foot and was forced into retirement. He is 
by the successful sire Black Toney (sire of 
Bimelech and many other top horses) and 
| out of a stakes-winning daughter of the | 
| great Man o’ War, whose daughters have | 
| produced such top horses as Cravat, Dauber, 
| High Fleet, Firethorn, Dawn Play, Mata 


Hari, Jabot, etc. 
$200 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 


FAYETTE FARM 


(Howard Wells) 
Lexington, Ky. 


Phone 4761 


SAGAMORE FARM. 


Cra 
UF 


STALLIONS AT STUD 


DISCOVERY 


ch. h. 1931 by Display—Ariadne by 
“Light Brigade 
FEE $1,500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


IDENTIFY 


ch. h. 1931 by Man o’ War—Footprint by 
Grand Parade 


FEE $300 AND RETURN 


TEDIOUS 


ch. h. 1934 by *Teddy—Duration by “Hourless 
FEE: PRIVATE CONTRACT 


All mares subject to approval by us. 
Fees due at time of 


service. 


W. J. REEDY, Agent 
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ican Stud Book, and the like—and less on near- 
contemporary matters which are easily accessible 
to any one who is interested in them. 

A chapter which was very much worth writing, 
though it is not remotely history, is devoted to the 
cost of the formation and maintenance of a racing 
stable. It contains a very fetching picture of a 
breeder stuffing juleps down a buyer in an at- 
tempt to sell him a pup instead of a good horse, 
but the figures seem, to me, to be reasonably ac- 
curate. It is good information for anyone who 
thinks that running a racing stable is a beer-and- 
skittles affair. 

If a man who knew nothing of racing read the 
book, he would get the idea that the shining 
diamond of the whole scene was Churchill Downs, 
whereas the backbone of racing is New York, 
whether you like it or not. Probably Maryland 
and Illinois, possibly California, should be ranked 
ahead of Kentucky as far as racing is concerned. 
Perhaps it is time to let Mr. Parmer speak for 
himself, as in the following comparison of the 
three great spring 3-year-old events: 

The Belmont Stakes—a snob race: a frozen dowager 
condescending to be viewed by vulgar thousands for 
racing’s sake. (“Racing is for the rich’—August Bel- 
mone. Preakness Stakes—a homespun contest: a quaint 
old lady in a poke bonnet, spruced up each year for 
visits from outlanders by her rich nephew, Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt. 

The Kentucky Derby—a thrilling spectacle, the circus 
maximus of the American Turf: Carmen with a rose in 
her mouth, smiling on all. 

This was enjoyable as was no other part of the 
book, for the reason that I sometimes bicker ami- 
ably with Dave Woods, publicity director at Pim- 
lico and henceforth at Belmont Park, about the 
relative importance of the Preakness and the 
Derby, and this will give me ammunition enough 
to work on him for a long while. But as a test 
of Thoroughbred merit, nearly every horseman 
admits that the Belmont Stakes (the frozen dow- 
ager!) has been the most important of the three. 

About midway through the book Mr. Parmer 
writes “One man in America stemmed the reform 
wave which swept against racing in the first 
decade of the twentieth century: Colonel Matt J. 
Winn.” Now this is like the story of the men 
floating on the marble slab—it just isn’t true. 
The wave of reform was not stemmed by one man, 
or twenty men. The United Hunts group probably 
deserved more credit than any other for saving 
racing in New York, and in Kentucky the late 
Desha Breckinridge and his associates who were 
instrumental in the formation of the first Ken- 
tucky State Racing Commission, did most to stem 
the wave of reform. 

Still, though racing people will find errors in 
For Gold and Glory, and though it has faults as 
indicated above, it is a fairly good history, it is 
well illustrated, and it could do a great deal to- 
ward giving the general public a reasonable idea 
of what goes on in the sport. J: te. PF. 


«« »» 


Phoenix Meeting 


A race meeting will open at Phoenix, Ariz., on 
January 12, according to J. K. Houssels, operator 
of the track, and will run for 21 racing days, with 
three days of racing, on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, each week. No announcement regarding 
purses was made, but last winter’s meeting had 
a minimum purse of $200, with features occasion- 
ally running as much as $1,000, with a fair sprink- 
ling of purses of $300 and $400. 


SEASON OF 


“COHORT 


Bay, 1925, by Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia, 
by The Tetrarch 


1940 


Sire of Seven 2-Year-Old Winners To Date 
This Year 


Sire of 11 2-Year-Old Winners In 1938 


Sire of the 1939 Stakes Winners 
ROMAN FLAG T. M. DORSETT 
SMART TRICK CIENCIA 
KLISTER 


From his first six crops *Cohort had 90 
foals. Fifty-six are winners; 36 won as 2- 
year-olds, and 12 were stakes winners. In 
1938 *Cohort sired more 2-year-old stakes 
winners, and the winners of more 2-year- 
old races than any other sire. 


*Cohort is also sire of the stakes winners 
Charlotte Girl, Roman Soldier, Soldierette, 
Spillway, Uppermost, Co-Sport, Stephen 
Jay, Coho, and Brannon. 


FEE $1,000 


For foaling mares. Payable September 1, 1940, 


if mare is in foal. 
or 


$750 


For barren and maiden mares. Cash at time 
of service. No return. Veterinary certificate re- 
quired for barren mares. 


Mares boarded at the farm by the year al- 
lowed 20 per cent discount on stallion season. 

Barren and den mares will not be bred 
before March 15. Foaling mares due to foal after 
May 10 not solicited. Approved mares only. 


Standing at 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK 
FARM 
(HORACE N. DAVIS) 


Lexington Kentucky 
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SEASON 1940 


BAY HORSE, 1927 


Swynford______ 4 
= | 
[Canterbury Pilgrim. 
Z 
Gondolette_______- 


Sword Play__-_- 


(Royal Realm_____. 
| Flash of Steel_____- 


Vixen_-__ 


Derby. Trigo, *Blenheim II, Windsor Lad, and the unbeaten 
Derby in England, are grandsons of Swynford, and Mahmoud a 
Grand, Cavalcade, and Bold Venture, winners of the Kentucky 
Swynford. Challedon, through *Challenger II, is a grandson 


FEE $1,000 


Approved Mares Only 


BOOK FULL 


W. L. BRANN 


*CHALLENGER 


Thence back to Burton Barb Mare (No. 2 Family) 


*Challenger II is a son of Swynford, whose male-line descendants in the space of 
ten years won five renewals of the English Derby and three renewals of the Kentucky 


Return if barren, or money refunded at option of owner of stallion. 


Glade Valley Farm Box 586, Frederick, Md. 


{ Isonomy 
Deadlock 


{ St. Simon 
Quiver 


{ Hermit 
| Thrift 


{ The Earl or The Palmer 
| Lady Audley 


( Isonomy 
| Moorhen 


{ Loved One 
Dongola 


{ Persimmon 
) Sand Blast 


{ Flying Fox 
| Amphora 


Bahram, winners of the 
great-grandson. Twenty 
Derby, are grandsons of 
of Swynford. 


re 
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TURF TOPICS 
: By The Briton 


Last summer the English correspondent of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE beyan sending his notes by 
air mail, and they were thus available to readers 
approximately a week earlier than had been the 
case. But with the outbreak of the war trans- 
atlantic schedules were disrupted to some extent. 
Hence we occasionally have two letters for publi- 
cation at the same time, as is the case this week. 


Steeplechasing 


ONDON, November 27.—There was much en- 

thusiasm for the opening of the National Hunt 
season last week. Attendances at Leicester and 
Windsor were well above the average for Novem- 
ber meetings, and if the support is going to 
be maintained, executives will have to review 
their war-time policy of offering reduced prize- 
money. At both the fixtures named, receipts 
must have justified a more liberal disbursement of 
stakes money, and owners who are giving such 
loyal support to the game deserve every encour- 
agement. The N. H. fixture list as at present ar- 
ranged allows for approximately four days’ rac- 
ing each week up to the end of the year. No fix- 
tures for 1940 have yet been announced, but I 
understand that the present rations will be main- 
tained in January and February. Beyond that, 
nothing has been determined by the authorities. 


As stated in my notes a week or so back, the 
Jockey Club stewards are planning for the 1940 
campaign on the assumption that the normal list 
of fixtures will be carried through. This will 
certainly not be possible if hostilities continue 
but I am in full sympathy with the authorities in 
hoping for the best. The Lincolnshire Handicap 
is advertised to close on December 2, and prelim- 
inary announcements have been made regarding 
the closing of important events at the Epsom, 
Ascot, and Goodwood meetings. There is much 
speculation regarding the 1940 Grand National, 
considerable doubts being expressed as to whether 
the Liverpool course will be available. If the 
war continues, I think we shall have to resign 
ourselves to a substitute National on one of the 
park courses. Gatwick had the distinction of 
staging the war Nationals in 1916-17-18, and the 
same track may be utilized next March. It is 
more likely, however, that Newbury will be chosen 
if it is impossible to stage the great race at its 
true Aintree home. An early announcement by 
the N. H. Committee would be welcomed by the 
owners and trainers, for if we can reasonably an- 
ticipate a pukka National at Liverpool, prepara- 
tions must be made accordingly. The Grand Na- 
tional overshadows all other events during the 
jumping season and the schedule of many of the 
big stables is timed and planned with the primary 
object of winning the Blue Riband. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Cheltenham 
course is available—a fixture is to be held there 
this week so that we can anticipate with pleasure 
the holding of the annual N. H. festival in mid- 
March. It would not be a bad idea to stage a 
substitute National over the Prestbury Park four 


_ONLY ONE 


Chestnut, 1931, by Lucullite—Orissa, by 


Purchase 


Only One raced four seasons, includ- 


ing two starts at six in 1937. 
horse of speed and stamina. 


He was a 


Only One 


won 13 of his 56 races, was 15 times 


second, 11 times third. His 
amounted to $39,495. Only 


earnings 
One was 


not raced in his 5-year-old season. 
As a 4-year-old he won five stakes, 
beating such horses as Head Play, Sa- 


tion, Good Harvest, Vicar, 


Identify, 


Singing Wood, etc., and placed in 


other stakes. 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Winners and dams of winners given special 


consideration. 


Standing at 


ELSMEADE FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 
Address: 
PRESTON BURCH CY WHITE 
Jefferson Hotel Elsmeade Farm 
Columbia, S. C. Lexington, Ky. 


| 


“The Manna Horse” 


SWEEPING LIGHT 


Sire: MANNA SWEEPING 


GLANCE by SWEEP 


Fee $1,000 with return 


PAIRBYPAIR 


“The Four Point Horse” 
DOMINO—BEN BRUSH—HAMBURG— 
HANOVER 


Sire: NOAH—dam *“FRIZEUR by *SWEEPER 
Fee $500 with return 


“SHIFTING SANDS II 


“The Fairway Horse’ 


Sire: FAIRWAY (Eng.)—dam PANIC by 
HURRY ON 


Fee $250 with return 


A brochure containing extended pedigrees, all 
family particulars and performance in detail, 


free upon request. 


Address All Communications to: 


JOHN S. WIGGINS, 


Mor. 


MILITARY STOCK FARM 


Paris, Kentucky 


Phone 5200 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Supremus is a Proven Sire of Speedy Stakes 
Winners That Can Stay 


Domino 
*h. ing | Domino 
SUPREMUS...” J ch. 1906 Running Stream |*Dancing Water 
Bay Horse, 1922 John o' | 
|*Mandy 
> Sw aleaz 
| Lady Chancellor 


UPREMUS 


SUPREMUS SIRED WINNERS OF CLOSE TO $1,000,000, THAT INCLUDE: 


Alcibiades, winner of Kentucky Oaks, Arlington Oaks, Debutante, Clipsetta Stakes, second in Ken- 
tucky Jockey Club Stakes, third in Illinois Oaks, etc., and $47,860. Alcibiades is dam of Menow, winner 
of the Futurity, Champagne Stakes, Withers Stakes, Potomac Handicap, and Massachusetts Handicap, 
and $140,100. Menow beat such horses as War Admiral, Bull Lea, Dauber, and other top stayers. Alci- 
biades also is dam of Sparta, winner of the Latonia Oaks, etc. 

‘ aa winner of Toboggan, Phoenix, Fall Highweight, Jennings, Carroll, Fleetwing, etc., 
an 40,745. 
Be ad Article, winner of Chicago, Ben Ali, Dixie, Schank Memorial, Bel Air Handicaps, etc., 
and $44,455. 

Alyssum, winner of Illinois Oaks; The Queen, Latonia Oaks; Technique, Breeders’ Futurity; Mod- 
ern Queen, Clipsetta Stakes; and many other stakes winners and winners. : 

Daughters of Supremus have produced in addition to Menow and Sparta, the good stakes win- 
ners Clingendaal, Regal Lily, Skin Deep, Rifted Clouds, Hope Diamond, etc. 

Supremus has gotten many high-class horses which raced early and continued to race over an ex- 
tended period. Breeders wanting the blood of Ultimus in conjunction with durability and some dis- 
tance capacity, should patronize Supremus who has proved that he can transmit these attributes. 

Supremus, son of Ultimus, could sprint or stay and run on all kinds of tracks, as can his get. 


*MANDY HAMILTON—DAM OF SUPREMUS. 


*Mandy Hamilton won the Ashland Oaks, etc., and produced in addition to Supremus, Hollyrood 
which won $104,045. Hollyrood won the Detroit Derby and broke the Detroit track record for 1 3-16 
miles held jointly by Cavalcade and Discovery. *Mandy Hamilton also produced Handy Mandy which 
won the Latonia Oaks and Latonia Derby, in which she broke the American record for 112 miles held by 
Man o’ War. Supremus broke the track record when he won the East Hills Handicap in 1:10'5, and com- 
ing from behind was privately timed in :22%5 seconds for the last quarter—a phenomenal performance. 
Supremus also won the Lincoln Handicap (114, miles), Crete Handicap; was fourth in the Latonia Cham- 
pionship (1% miles) for a total of $25,260. 


JOHN O’ GAUNT—SIRE OF *MANDY HAMILTON. 


Breeders should note that *Mandy Hamilton is by John o' Gaunt, a name in pedigrees that time has 
proved of vital importance. John o’ Gaunt was a stakes winner and a good race horse but not a great 
one, as proved by his running second in the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby. His greatness as a pro- 
genitor must be attributed to his extraordinarily fine breeding. John o’ Gaunt established the male 
line of Isonomy through his son Swynford, sire of Blandford, leading sire in England; *Challenger II, 
and *St. Germans, leading sires in America; and Silurian, leading sire in Argentina. 


BREEDING OF JOHN O’GAUNT. 


John o’ Gaunt was by Isinglass, winner of the Triple Crown and Ascot Gold Cup and $291,275. 
Isinglass was by Isonomy, stayer extraordinary, and twice winner of the Ascot Gold Cup. (Isonomy is 
sire of *Dancing Water, grandam of Ultimus.) John o’ Gaunt’s dam was La Fleche, one of the greatest 
race mares of modern times, which won the Oaks, St Leger, Ascot Gold Cup and $173,515. La Fleche 
was by unbeaten St. Simon, winner of the Ascot Gold Cup. John o’ Gaunt’s grandam, Quiver, also pro- 
duced Memoir, winner the Oaks, St. Leger, etc., and $86,500. Memoir was sister to La Fleche. Quiver 
was also dam of Maid Marian, dam of Polymelus which established the male line of Bend Or in England. 


MY SWEETHEART—SECOND DAM OF SUPREMUS. 


My Sweetheart placed at two and is a daughter of Galeazzo by Galopin, good stakes winner of 
$27,135. At two Galeazzo won the Rous Memorial, Chesterfield Nursery, etc., and at three the Newmar- 
ket Stakes 11, miles. Galeazzo was a successful sire in Italy, getting Saturno, winner Italian Derby, 
etc.; Koshemi, Italian Derby, etc.; Prometeo, Italian St. Leger, etc.; Vodice, Italian St. Leger, etc.; and 
Kibwesi, Italian St. Leger, etc. and sire of Florello, Italian St. Leger, etc., and Senecio, Italian Derby, etc. 

My Sweetheart was three-fourths sister to Kibwesi, and half-sister to Challacombe, winner of the 
St. Leger, and to Chancery, dam of Chantrey, winner of Prince of Wales’ Stakes, etc., and three other 
good stakes winners. My Sweetheart is out of Lady Chancellor which produced seven winners and pro- 
ducers of stakes winners. The next dam, Lady Cecil, founded a modern family of stakes winners in 
Italy, Belgium, England, and America. 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


LESLIE COMBS II LEXINGTON, KY. 
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miles, the course used for the National Hunt Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, New Stakes at As- 
‘Chase. cot, and the Gimcrack Stakes at York, and run- 
About a score of trainers under N. H. rules ner-up in the others, the son of Asterus has twice 
have rejoined their regiments and closed down proved slightly superior to Stardust, which, on 
their stables, but there are still upwards of 200 Sandown form, cannot be separated from the 
trainers who hold N. H. licenses. The ranks have’ Rose of England colt. Yet we have the clear evi- 
been increased by a number of those who usually dence of the Middle Park Stakes running to show 
confine their attention to flat-racers. Winter that Tant Mieux is inferior to the little French 
cruising and continental sports are “off” just now. colt Djebel, a youngster regarued at Chantilly as 
Quite a number of our best steeplechasers were being a long way behind potential classic stand- 
seen out at Leicester and Windsor last week. ards. The French view of Djebel, which is con- 
Kilstar and Milano were among -.e “also rans’? firmed by the colt’s appearance, is that he will 
in a two-mile 'chase at Leicester, neither being not train on, and it was for this reason that the 
anything like fit as yet, although they jumped most was made of him for his 2-year-old en- 
perfectly. The spectacular Rightun had a benefit gagements. Djebel was not among Marcel Bous- 
at the same meeting, finishing alone for the Pad- sac’s nominations for the 1940 English classics. 
dock ’Chase, his two opponents coming to grief. Although it is agreed that Tant Mieux is en- 
At Windsor we had the great pleasure of seeing titled to be the Free Handicap top weight the mar- 
the 1937 Grand National winner, Royal Mail, gin of his superiority to others is not considered to 
carry off the New Windsor Handicap 'Chase be great. He is rated only one pound above Star- 
(2m.), the 10-year-old fencing with all his old dust and the Rose of England colt, two pounds 
cleverness and finding a nice turn of finishing above Black Toni, and three pounds above the 
pace to beat 14 rivals. We expected to see Air- filly Golden Penny. Then we have Fair Test, II- 
gead Sios run for this race but he was not sad- luminate, Turkhan, Godiva, Snowberry, and Epi- 
dled. Sir Francis Towle’s flier is reported to be lobeum all weighted within seven pounds of Tant 
in the best of fettle and I know one backer who Mieux. The estimates, I think, are fair, but they 
is prepared to take 1,000 to 70 that “Airgead’’ unquestionably convey their condemnation of the 
wins the 1940 National if the race is run any- general standards. When so many are rated so 
where but Aintree. close together in point of merit .. is a certainty 
that the class level is well below par. 
Considered as individuals, many of the leading 
Top 2-Year-Olds 20 in the handicap would pass muster as aspirants 
to classic honors, though on the score of breedin 
URTHER comments on the performances of [I would take cmmentian to several if they find 
the ‘chasers can be deferred while we glance their way into the Derby field. Tant Mieux 
at the Free Handicaps of the past season’s 2- and whose sire is the handicapper Asterus, hasn't a 
3-year-olds which have just been published. They classic pedigree, according to my judgment, nor 
have been compiled by the senior handicapper to do I think that the compact bay has the scope for 
the Jockey Club, Arthur Fawcett, and the official great improvement from two to three years. 
fully confirms the generally expressed opinion The Rose of England colt is a much more pleas- 
that our 2-year-olds are a decidedly moderate lot. ing type in conformation, and his action is grand. 
No one can cavil with Mr. Fawcett’s decision When I first saw him I thought he was going to 
to award the “post of honor” to Tant Mieux. be a real champion, but later on I was not so 
Winner of four of his seven races, including the favorably impressed. I had the idea, which I hope 


FREE SAMPLE 
VALENTINE’S 
HOOF OINTMENT 


Write us, and we will send 
you free of charge an 8 oz. can 
of Valentine’s Hoof Ointment. 
Also free information about 
care of horses’ feet. 


AMERICAN TURF 
ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
Louisville, Ky. 


Don't risk brittle For Sale By Dealers or Direct 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB hoofs. They’re Quarts $1.50 Gal $4.50 
Covington, Ky. dangerous. 14-Gal. $2.50 25 Lbs. $12.50 

W. F. VALENTINE & CO. 
LINCOLN sie ane CLUB Dept. B. TOLEDO, OHIO 


(Formerly Circleville, O.) 


instst-on 


T. J. Healey, A. J. Joyner, Ren A. Jones, 4 Brennan, 
J. Fitzsimmons, J. W. Healy, P. Coyne, Hirsch Jacobs, Fred Post, 
George Odom and W alter Cox are a few of the many users. 
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GERMAN 


ST. BRIDEAUX 


Although he has had 
only three crops of racing 
age Questionnaire has 
proved himself as a sire 
of top horses. He is sire 
of the 1939 stakes winners 
Hash (winner of the Law- 
rence Realization and 
three other stakes) and 
Third Degree (winner of 
three stakes). Question- 
naire also has five 2-year- 
old winners to date from 


his third crop. He sired 
11 winners at two in his 
second crop in 1938. 

As a race horse, Ques- 
tionnaire won the Brook- 
lyn, Metropolitan. Pau- 
monok, Kings County, 
Broadway, Mount Vernon, 
Yonkers, Yorktown, Twin 
City. Scarsdale Handi- 
caps, Empire City Derby, 
Mount Kisco Stakes. Ques- 
tionnaire also was second 
in the Suburban. Ardsley, 
Edgemere Handicaps, Law- 
rence Realization (beaten 
a head by Gallant Fox), 
Whirl Stekes, third in 
Jerome, Metropolitan Han- 
dicaps and Belmont Stakes. 


Fee $1,000 
Return 


Germans 


Bay, 1921, by Swynford—Hamoaze, by Torpoint 


*St. Germans has sired the stakes winners 
Twenty Grand, Bold Venture, St. Brideaux, The 
Darb, Carry Over, Easy Day, Rose Cross, Jungle 
King, Memory Book, Sparta, Clotho, Gean Canach, 
Reminding, Tatterdemalion, Giant Killer, Collat- 
eral, and many others. *St. Germans won the 
Doncaster, Coronation Cup, Burwell, Craven 
Three Year Old, Hampton Court Great Three 
Year Old, Limekiln, Royal, Lowther Stakes, Liv- 
erpool St. Leger, second in Derby, St. James 
Palace, Criterion Two Year Old, Jockey Club 
Stakes, third in Eclipse Stakes and Ascot Gold 
Cup. 


Private 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927, by Sting—-Miss Puzzle, by Disguise 


St. Brideaux 


Bay, 1928, by *St. Germans—Panache, 
by Broomstick 

St. Brideaux is the sire of many winners, in- 
cluding Nightmare, Kendall Green, Lame Duck, 
Sav Do, Rollicker, Bad Dreams. Scottish Mary, 
3irthday, Armor Bearer, Alpenglow, etc. St. 
Prideaux won the Latonia Championship, Broad- 
way. Saratoga, Thanksgiving Handicaps, and 
Whitney Stakes. He was second in Bowie, 
Brooklyn, Havre de Grace Cup, Queens County 
Handicaps, Latonia Derby, Travers Midsummer 
Derby, and third in Helpful Stakes, Bryan and 
O'Hara Memorial, Riggs Handicaps, and Whitney 
Gold Cup. 


Fee $250 


Return 


Address: 


GREENTREE FARM 


P. O. BOX 387 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


— 
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is wrong, that the son of Colombo. has too much 
a will of his own, and that he may have some- 
thing of a kink, as has been attributed to his sire 
Colombo and his grandsire Manna. This may be 
mere fancy on my part, and I certainly should 
like to see the colt turn out well for Lord Glanely. 


Stardust, a good chestnut son of Hyperion, is 
about average size, and good-looking enough for 
any company. If I had to fault him, I should say 
that his appearance is a little lacking in that 
difficult-to-define quality, character. Black Toni, 
whose exalted position in Mr. Fawcett’s handicap 
has surprised many, but not the writer, is a 
strongly put together brown, almost black, son of 
Felstead. He has made wonderful improvement 
since running unplaced in July races at New- 
market and Goodwood. The successes that Black 
Toni gained at Newmarket and Newbury recently 
were most impressive and I am convinced that he 
is the best staying 2-year-old of the season. In 
my opinion, Lady Beatty’s colt can be hopefully 
regarded as a Derby and St. Leger proposition. 

Lord Astor’s Golden Penny, by Hyperion out of 
Pennycomequick, looks as good as her pedigree 
suggests she should be. I fully agree with the 
official view that she is the best young filly of 
the year, and there should be no shadow of doubt 
about her staying a mile and a half. The fillies’ 
classic is Lord Astor’s lucky race. I wish he had 
a colt in the Derby whose prospects appeared as 
bright as do those of Golden Penny for the Oaks. 

Some good judges are much enamored of Lord 
Portal’s Fair Test. The colt did not accomplish 
much when registering his one success, in the 
valuable Lancashire Breeders’ Stakes at Liverpool 
in July, but he showed considerable scope for im- 
provement. I shall want further evidence before 
I become enthusiastic about him. 
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Illuminate is not bred for classic tests, and 
Bahram’s son, Turkhan, has to live down the im- 
pression of faint-heartedness that was conveyed 
in his race at Goodwood. At the foot of my list of 
the first 20 in the Free Handicap weights is 
James V. Rank’s unnamed colt by Bahram out of 
Trustful, which must be considered one of the 
most interesting of the season’s juveniles. He 
won a minor race at Salisbury in August, and was 
fancied for the Middle Park Stakes, but was never 
able to quite go the pace and finished fifth in a 
field of 20. The half-brother to Scottish Union 
is a big colt of possibilities, and it all depends on 
the way he develops as to whether he will be up 
to classic standards. I am not particularly op- 
timistic about his prospects. 

Herewith, in brief, are details of the leading 20 
2-year-olds, with their pedigrees, owners and 
trainers, and their Free Handicap weights: 


Maharajah of Kelhapur’s TANT MIEUX, b. ¢. by Asterus out of Tan- 
Lord Glanely’s bro ¢. by Colombo out of Rose of England, by *Teddy 
H. H. Aga Khan’s STARDUST, ch.e. by Hyperion out of Sister Stella, 
by Friar Mareus (Frank Butters) 
Lady Beatty's BLACK TONT, br. ¢. by Felstead out of Miss Ascot, by 
Lord Astor’s GOLDEN PENNY, ch. f. by Hyperion cut of Pennycome 
quick, by Hurry On (J. Lawson) 
Lord Portal’s FAIR TEST, br. ¢. by Fairway out of Surbine, by 
Bachelor's Double (Capt. Boyd-Roehfort) 129 
Maharajah of Kashmir’s ILLUMINATE, br. by Link Boy of 
Pamkins, by Stratford (in Ireland) 128 
The Aly Khan's TURKHAN, bo oc. by Behram out of Theresina, by 
Diophon (Frank Butters) 
E. Harmsworth’s GODIVA, bo f. by Hyperion out ef Carpet Slipper, by 
Phalaris (W. Jarvis) 
Lord Lonsdale’s SNOWBERRY, br. f. by Cameronian out of Myrobella, 
by Tetratema (F. Darling) 
Sir John Jarvis’ EPILOBEUM, bo by *Epinard out of Rhona, by 
Lord Rosebery’s HIPPIUS, bo by Hyperion cut of Edgelaw, by El- 
langowan (J. Jarvis) 125 


OLD KENNEY FARM. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Season 1940 


JAMESTOWN 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 


by Fair Play 
$1,000 No Return 


ST. JAMES 


Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— | 
*Bobolink Ti, by Willonyx | 
$200 


With return if stallion is still in pres- 
ent ownership. 


The physical condition of any mare coming to | 
these stallions is subject to approval. 


APPLY TO 
GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


R S Idi 
Koman ooidier 
Blk., 1932, by *Cohort—Miamba, by 
*Light Brigade 
(Property of Elwood Sachsenmaier) 
Roman Soldier was an outstanding race horse. 
He won 20 of 40 races at two, three, and four. 
| He was six times second, five times third, and 
| earned a total of $91,935 during his three seasons 
| of racing. Roman Soldier won the Texas and 
Detroit Derbys, Hialeah Inaugural and Bahama 
Handicaps at three, Rockingham Decoration Day, 
Granite State, Havre de Grace, Washington, 
| Bryan and O'Hara, and Riggs Handicaps at four. 
| At two he was second in Belknap and Maple- 
| wood Handicaps. At three he was second to 
Omaha in the Kentucky Derby, second to Sun 
Portland in Illinois Derby, third to Black Helen 
and Mantagna in Florida Derby. Roman Soldier 
was also third in the Brooklyn, Rockingham 
Park, and Laurel Handicaps at four. He raced 
well over all kinds of tracks, and was the coun- 
try’s best handicap horse at the end of 1936. He 
has five yearlings and 20 weanlings, which are 
outstanding individuals. 
$100 


$200 
For Live Filly 


For Live Colt 


Fees due when mare foals a live foal or if 
mare is sold or leaves the State. 


Standing at 


Blue Grass Heights Stock Farm 


Lexington Kentucky 
Address: 
Horace N. Davis or Elwood Sachsenmaier 
Blue Grass Heights Stock Farm 
Lexington, Ky. 
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STAKES WINNING SON OF *SIR GALLAHAD Ill AT STUD | 


PRIVILECED 


Ajax {Flying Fox 
| Amie 
} Rondeau {Bay Ronald 
| B. 1920 Spearmin __ | Carbine 
Plucky Liege____--. | Maid of the Mint | 
| Concertina Simon 
B. h., 1934 (Olambala Whi 
lue and White 
| *Voter 
r. 192 Si *Ogden | 
| *Martha Snow-.---. \Lady Sterling 
Snow Marten_____-. Martagon | 
Siberia 


PRIVILEGED, HIGH CLASS RACE HORSE 

Privileged was an excellent 2-year-old, with abundant speed and an ability to stay. He won the } 
Champagne Stakes, the Ardsley Handicap, the Nyatt Handicap and the Pimlico Futurity, 1 1-16 miles 
(disqualified for bumping). Privileged was second in the Belmont Futurity, making a great rush at the 
end after suffering interference, with Sir Damion, and Dawn Play behind him. Privileged also was sec- 
ond in the Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes (1 mile) and third in the Sanford Stakes. He bowed a tendon 
in the Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes, but came back at three to win two races and finish second in the 

Lawrence Realization (15, miles). 

A RACE HORSE PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY } 

Privileged stands 1512 hands and is a solid colored rich bay. He is a compact horse with an ex- 

cellent shoulder, short back, powerful quarters, beautifully balanced, with as well made feet and legs 

as could be wished for. Privileged has a masculine muscular neck and extremely bloodlike head. His 

large eye and sensitive small ear indicate the intelligence and even disposition that was his. Privileged 

was a race horse physically and mentally. | 

PRIVILEGED STOUTLY BRED | 

| 

| 


Privileged is a son of *Sir Gallahad III, Classic winning race horse in France, and prepotent sire 
in America. *Sir Gallahad III is by *Teddy whose blood is a dominant factor on the Turf of the entire 
world. Plucky Liege, the dam of *Sir Gallahad III, was also prepotent. Privileged’s female ancestry is 
strong and the source of many great sires, including Upas, Gallinule and Spion Kop. It’s the No. 19 
family that also produced Isonomy and Tracery. Privileged’s pedigree contains five crosses to Bend Or, 
five to Galopin with two coming through St. Simon. 


PRIVILEGED'S FIRST SIX DAMS WERE STAKES WINNERS OR DAMS OF STAKES WIN- 
NERS OR BOTH. 

FIRST DAM CONCESSION BY CAMPFIRE. Concession won at two and in addition to Priv- 
ileged, a good stakes winner, produced four other winners, viz: Royal Fox (at two and three), Count 
Rae (up to eight), Thruster (at three and four) and Explosion. Concession is half-sister to Percussion, | 
winner of the Latonia Cup (21, miles) and dam of five winners, including Irksome (Washington Park 
Debutante Stakes, etc.), Recussion (2nd Alabama Stakes, 3rd Latonia Oaks, etc.). 

SECOND DAM *MARTHA SNOW BY SIR MARTIN. In addition to Concession and Percussion, 
*Martha Snow produced Nimba, one of the best race mares of modern times, winner Lawrence Realiza- | 
tion, Alabama Stakes, Metropolitan Handicap, and dam of Nimbus. *Martha Snow is also dam of Calu- 
met Dick ($72,515, including Narragansett Special, Bowie, Dixie Handicaps, etc.), and White Favor, dam 
of White Cockade (Withers, Youthful Stakes, etc.). 

THIRD DAM SNOW MARTEN BY MARTAGON. Snow Marten won the Oaks, ete., and pro- 
duced the stakes winner Kalindi (Ham Produce Stakes, etc., and producer), Glen Eagle (October Handi- 
cap, etc.), and the producers *Odessa and Royal Ermine. 

FOURTH DAM SIBERIA BY ST. SIMON. Siberia was a grand race mare whose victories in- 
clude the Yorkshire Oaks (114 miles), Jockey Club Stakes (1°; miles), and $49,060. Siberia was half- 
sister to Electra, winner of One Thousand Guineas, etc., and dam of Orpheus, good stakes winner and 
sire; Salamandra, second in Oaks and dam of Salmon-Trout winner of St. Leger, etc., and sire, and 
grandam of Epigram, winner Doncaster and Goodwood Cups, etc. in 1938. Many other celebrated horses 
of the present day spring from Siberia. 

FIFTH DAM SIRENIA BY GALLINULE. Sirenia was a grand race mare, winner of Kempton 
Park Great Jubilee, Duke of York. National Produce Stakes, etc., and produced the winners of $142,455. 
She was sister to Llangibby (Eclipse Stakes, etc.) and Hammerkop, great race mare and dam of Spion 
Kop, winner of the Derby and sire of Felstead, winner of the Derby. | 

SIXTH DAM CONCUSSION BY REVERBERATION. Concussion did not race but produced the | 
winners of $170,845. Concussion’s dam was half-sister to Moorhen, dam of the good race horse and 
superior sire Gallinule. This is a distinguished branch of the No. 19 family, famous for its great race 
horses, producers, and sires. 


FEE $200 MONEY REFUNDED IF MARE FAILS 


TO PRODUCE LIVE FOAL 
Fees due August 1, 1940. No maiden or barren mares accepted without veterinarian’s certificate. 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


LESLIE COMBS II | 
Iron Works Road Telephone 4187 Lexington, Ky. 
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Lord Portal’s MEDLEY, b. ¢. by Colorado Kid out of Pot Pourri, by 
Sir John Jarvis’ EL MOROCCO, b. ¢. by Ariel out of Sable Lady, by 
*Waygoed (ived ia U. A.) (3. Jervis) 124 
Imike of Norfolk’s LUCULLUS, b. ¢. by Dastur out of Marjingo, by 
By Jingo (V. Gilpin)... 123 


H. H. Aga Khan’s JINDANI, br. ¢. by Rustom Pasha out of Jan 
Ranee, by Grand Parade (Frank Butters) — SS: 

His Majesty’s GREAT TRUTH, b. f. by Bahram out of Frankly, by 

Capt. P. G. Harvey’s HARLEM, br. ¢. by *Pharamond ID out of Brown 
Bride, by *Brown Prince II (bred in U. S. A.) (C.F. Elsey) 122 


F. Hartigan’s LINGFIELD, b. f. by Link Boy out of Maryfield, by 

4. V. Rank’s b. e. by Bahram out of TRUSTFUL, by Bachelor's 


Top 3-Year-Olds 


LTHOUGH the Jockey Club stewards have de- 

cided that the Free Handicap for now 3-year- 
olds will not be run at Newmarket Second Spring 
meeting next year, they invited Mr. Fawcett to 
frame a handicap. Blue Peter was, of course, an 
automatic top-weight, and he is rated six pounds 
above the improved Atout Maitre. The following 
is the handicapper’s estimate of the leading di- 
vision: 


Blue Peter - 3 Cockpit 116 
Atout Maitre 7 Ombro 116 
Fox Cub Portobello 116 
Heliopolis 2 Nord Express 
Admiral’s Walk Fairchanee 


Galatea TT 
Casanova 

Olein 
Hypnotist 

Fairstone 
Fulham 
Romeo TT 


11 

11 
Signal Light 11 
Diadoque 114 
Bold) Devil 114 
Quick Ray 11 
Wheatland 1] 
Bellman 11 


The Aga Khan 


ONDON, December 3 (by air mail)..-A few 

days ago, news editors of Britain’s national 
dailies caught a glimpse of Riviera sunshine, plus 
a slight touch of Eastern romance, while working 
at their desks in Fleet Street’s unrelieved Novem- 
ber gloom. From the pleasant Antibes in the 
south of France they each received a private tele- 
gram, signed by no less a potentate than His 
Highness the Aga Khan. The message ran: 
“Shall be glad if you will give every prominence 
to the fact that I am selling all my yearlings 
without reserve at the Newmarket Sales.” 


The reaction of the news editors to this appeal 
was varied. I imagine that some of the high-up 
gentlemen on the tony twopenny papers, who 
would no doubt regard the Aga Khan as a mere 
reader, passed on the wire to the advertisement 
manager. But I know for certain that in some 
offices the editors-in-charge were highly flat- 
tered to think that the Aga Khan had singled out 
their newspapers for his especial favor, and star 
reporters, whose only knowledge of the Aga 
Khan's racing affairs was that he sometimes led 
in Derby winners, were told off to “write up” the 
story. And very pretty work they made of it. 


The upshot was that the Aga Khan had a lot of 
free publicity for the bloodstock he is offering for 
sale, though whether the readers of the popular 
press are potential buyers of anything more ex- 
pensive than a cob for the milk-cart is question- 
able. I am writing before the sale takes place, 
so I cannot say if the vendor recovered the francs 
expended on the private wires. One result of the 
press notices, however, interested me greatly, and 
this was the rather fearful manner in which many 
people spoke of the effect that it would have upon 
the Turf if the Aga Khan carried out his “threat” 


STANDING AT 


reekview Farm 


1940 SEASON 


(Property of Norman W. Church) 


GALLANT SIR 


Bay, 1929, by *Sir Gallahad IIlI—Sun Spot, by 
*Omar Khayyam 

Fight of 14 foals in Gallant Sir’s first 
crop of foals, 2-year-olds in 1938, are win- 
ners to date, including the stakes winner 
Sweet Nancy. He sired six 2-year-old win- 
ners in 1938. Gallant Sir is also sire of 
four 2-year-old winners from his second 
crop. Gallant Sir, a stakes winner, won 
16 races and $115,965, 


$200 For Colt $100 For Filly 
To Insure Live Foal 


PLUCKY PLAY 


Bay, 1927, by My Play—Plucky, by Broomstick 


Plucky Play's first crop of foals were 
2-year-olds in 1938. Of eight foals in his 
first crop seven are winners, including five 
winners at two. He is sire of four winners 
at two this season from his second crop of 
10 foals. Plucky Play himself was a stakes 
winner of 14 races and $153,655. 


$200 For Colt $100 For Filly 
To Insure Live Foal 


RISKULUS 


Chestnut, 1931, by Stimulus—Risky, by 
Diadumenos 

Riskulus raced three seasons and was a 
stakes winner in each year. He won nine 
races, was six times second, six times third 
and earned a total of $30,540. He won the 
Burlingame Handicap, Agua Caliente Der- 
by, Arlington Park Handicap, Santa Clara 
Handicap, and placed in the Tanforan Juve- 
nile Stakes, Agua Caliente Handicap, Texas 
Derby, Christmas Stakes, San Carlos Han- 
dicap, Laurel Stakes, Fort Worth Fall Han- 
dicap, Arlington Park Handicap, and Stars 
and Stripes Handicap. 


$200 For Colt $100 For Filly 
To Insure Live Foal 


We reserve the right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 


CREEKVIEW FARM 


(TOLLIE YOUNG) 


Paris, Kentucky 
Home Phone 102 Farm Phone 4604 
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to give up racing. To judge by some of the com- 
ments that I heard, the sport would scarce sur- 
vive such a calamity. 

Such ill-informed opinion serves to illustrate 
how the public are apt to get their sense of values 
all wrong. The idolater worships Budge—but 
tennis is greater than Donald. Golf survives the 
passing of Bobby Jones and Hagen. Doubtless 
there will be some virtues left in the Americas 
when President Roosevelt vacates the stage, and 
some evil remaining in Germany when Hitler 
troubles us no more. And by the same token the 
British Turf is greater than any one—or any 
hundred—of its patrons. Some traditional sup- 
porters would be grievously missed, but there are 
always many in the wings who are willing to pay 
for an opportunity to take the limelight. The 
ranks of race horse owners are always full. 

Many studs, as famous in their day as is that 
of the Aga Khan, have been dispersed, and the 
sport has carried on unchecked. The Falmouth, 
Westminster, Hastings, Woolavington, Wavertree, 
and Joel colors are in oblivion, but they have their 
successors in popular esteem, and the present day 
millionaire owners are as numerous a company as 
at any time in the Turf’s history. 

If the Aga Khan carries out his expressed in- 
tention and relinquishes all his interests in blood- 
stock, we shall think of him, in retrospect, as a 
bright meteor that shone for a brief period in the 
Turf firmament. Twenty years ago, racing knew 
nothing of him. When he came upon the stage he 
straight away took a leading role. He went into 
the Thoroughbred market with an inexhaustible 
purse, and he bought lavishly, though never reck- 
lessly, for he employed as his agents the best 
judges of horse flesh in the land. It was esti- 
mated that he invested close upon half a million 
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pounds sterling in bloodstock prior to the stud 
being established and providing all the young 
stock required. And “invested” is the word. I 
doubt if any financier could have turned the 
money to better account, regarded solely as a 
business proposition, and quite apart from the 
pleasure that the head of the concern derived as a 
result. I know several millionaires who would 
give a big slice of their fortunes to enjoy the 
supreme thrill of leading in a Derby winner—and 
the Aga Khan had this great experience on three 
occasions, to say nothing of his many other im- 
portant successes. Moreover, it was clear to 
everyone that the plaudits of the crowd were as 
music in his ears. 

When the stud was in full productivity, winners 
of the very highest class were bred with regular- 
ity in the early years. Whether it was the Aga 
Khan’s own acumen or the advice of a shrewd 
business manager, I do not know, but from the 
outset he showed how the money was to be made 
by exploiting what I have always deemed to be 
a weakness of our racing plan. He—or his ad- 
visers—realized that the lion’s share of stakes 
money was to be won with 2-year-olds and quick- 
ly maturing 3-year-olds. Eighty per cent of the 
winners which carried the chocolate and green 
livery showed their best form as 2-year-olds. Not 
one in a hundred of the stock he bred did any- 
thing of note on the tracks after their 3-year-old 
days. To recall just a few—-Cos, Mirza II, Le 
Grand Duc, *Gino, Mumtaz Mahal, Mrs. Rustom, 
Theft, Costaki Pasha, Bala Hissar, Sultan Mo- 
hamed, Dhoti—brilliant as juveniles, useless after- 
wards. Diophon was virtually done with after his 
Two Thousand Guineas win; *Blenheim II never 
ran after the Derby, and Mahmoud did nothing of 
credit after his Epsom classic. Bahram, triple 


(Owned by Leona Farms) 


Count Gallahad entered the 
stud in 1939. He was bred to 
27 mares and got 23 in foal. 
Two of the four mares which 
he failed to get in foal were 
more than 20 years old, and 
one had been barren for three 
years. Exclusive of those two, 
Count Gallahad got 92 per 
cent of his mares in foal. 
Count Gallahad was highly 
tried as a yearling at the old 


COUNT GALLAHAD 


B. or br. 1934, by *Sir Gallahad III—Anita Peabody, by Luke McLuke 


PRIVATE TO APPROVED 


MARES 


Kentucky Association race 
track at Lexington, and again 
as a 2-year-old. However, an 
injury in his 2-year-old sea- 
son resulted in his never 
starting. Rather than race a 
colt in cheap events which had 
displayed such top class, his 
owner took Count Gallahad 
out of training and reserved 
him for the stud. Count Gal- 
lahad is by *Sir Gallahad III 
whose sons include the sires 
Gallant Fox (sire of Omaha, 
Flares, Granville, etc.), Insco 
(sire of Lawrin, Inscoelda, 
etc.), High Quest (sire of 
Search, etc.). 


including the Futurity, and $113,105. 


Standing at 
Cleveland Pike 


Anita Peabody. dam of Count Gallahad, was a brilliant race mare. 


HEDGEWOOD FARM 


(Charles A. Asbury) 
Phone County 8344-M 


She won seven of eight starts, 


Route 4 
Lexington, Ky. 
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crown winner, retired unbeaten, but his reputation 
was not risked as a 4-year-old. 

Such was the procedure: concentration upon 
quick money on the race-course, and prompt capi- 
talization in stud fees of the glittering reputations 
gained. 

To achieve these results, the breeding method 
was, in the main, of a stereotyped pattern. The 
Aga Khan’s first trainer was R. C. Dawson, who 
owned that great stallion Blandford. The mating 
of the son of Swynford with the mares of The 
Tetrarch blood with which the Aga Khan's pad- 
docks were largely stocked, produced a series of 
brilliant precocious fliers, that won scores of 
thousands in stakes. No man, in a like period, 
has won so many valuable prizes as has the Aga 
Khan, though it is no doubt true that no one ever 
made such a big initial outlay. Which would 
seem to support the contention of those who rely 
on the proverb that ‘money can command suc- 
cess.” 

But the pitcher that goes too. often to the well 
gets broken at last. The Blandford—Tetrarch 
cross in the second generation was not so potent. 
True, *Blenheim II begat Mahmoud, but since the 
Derby victory of the grey, the fortunes of the 
stud have declined and the stock in general is be- 
ing stigmatized as soft. In the leading 20 sires 
of the past season there was not one of the Aga 
Khan’s stallions. Even the mighty Bahram pro- 
vided only three winners of races worth a mere 
£4,000 from his first crop to race. The harmful 
policy of retiring immature horses to the stud, so 
often stressed in these notes, is being abundantly 
proved by the waning record of the stallions bred 
by the Aga Khan, many of which have been sold 
abroad. 

Because of the brilliant successes gained by the 
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stock in the last decade or so, some buyers may 
still be attracted, like moths to a candle, to the 
glittering pedigrees of the yearlings that the Aga 
Khan is submitting for sale. It would seem that 
youngsters by Bahram, Mahmoud, etc., out of 
such mares as Mah Mahal, Mumtaz Mahal, Mira- 
wala, Udaipur, Voleuse, Firouze, Ranee, Friar’s 
Lady, Mrs. Rustom, Qurrat-al-Ain and a score 
of others, must be fliers. But we have the cold 
fact that with some 25 similarly breu 2-year-olds, 
the Aga Khan did not win a worthwhile stakes 
last season. His only juvenile winner of merit 
was Stardust—-which he did not breed. 


It is not in any way uncharitable to assume 
that it is this lack of success, coupled with the 
grave uncertainty of the international outlook, 
which has determined the Aga Khan to sell out. 
He has, confessedly, always regarded his racing 
and breeding affairs as a business proposition 
and although if he does decide to dispose of his 
entire stud, he will be selling at a low-water 
mark, I should guess that when the final balance 
is struck he will, at the worst, have had all the 
thrills and pleasure free of cost. 


And the ranks will still be full. 


«« »» 


Bradley's Prediction 


Col. E. R. Bradley is frequently kind enough 
to give reporters some peg on which to hang a 
story, and last week he made the prediction that 
he would finish one-two-three in the 1940 Ken- 
tucky Derby, with Bimelech, Bashful Duck, and 
Bold and Bad in the order named. This is a 
favorite prediction for the Colonel. 


MR. JOSEPH 


*SICKLE, brown, 1924... 


| By Phalaris—Selene, by Chaucer 


CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924 


By Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by ‘Ethelbert — 


BREVITY, bay, 1933 


UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935 


By *Sickle—*Blue Glass, by *Prince Palatine 


*CASTEL FUSANO, bay, 1935 


By *Ksar—Red Flame, by Vermilion Pencil 


HASTE, bay, !923 


By *Maintenant—Miss Malaprop, by *Meddler 


P. O. Box 718 or Phone 3511 


ELMENDORF COMPANY 


E. WIDENER, President 


For The Season of 1940 Will Stand Stallions as Follows: 


By Chance Shot or *Sickle—Ormonda, by ‘Superman 


THE ABOVE STALLIONS WILL STAND AT ELMENDORF FARM 


HASTE WILL MAKE THE SEASON OF 1940 AT THE SPENDTHRIFT FARM OF MR. 
LESLIE COMBS II 


One year’s return privilege for any mare that fails to get with foal. Veterinary certificate to be 
sent with mare when coming for first service. All fees payable July 1, 1940. 


For Further Information Address 


MISS DAYSIE PROCTER, Manager 


Book Full 
$1,000 
$500 
$500 


Book Full 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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846 THE BLOOD-HORSE 


THREE OUTSTANDING AND DOMINATING SIRE LINES IN AMERI- | 
CAN RACING 


CHANCE PLAY 


Ch., 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert | 
Leading Sire in 1935 Seventh on Sire List in 1939 | 


Chance Play is sire of Now What, winner of the Lassie Stakes, Spinaway Stakes, 
Demoiselle Stakes, Astoria Stakes, and $36,245; leading 2-year-old filly of 1939. He is also 
sire of Straight Lead, winner of the New England Futurity and $41,800. Chance Play is 
second on the list of sires of 2-year-old money-winners of 1939. Chance Play also has 
sired such horses as Grand Slam, Psychic Bid, Star Chance, Good Gamble, Risky Miss, At 
Play, Miss Chancery, Chancing, and many other good winners. Chance Play has seven 2- 
year-old winners from 10 starters to November 1 this season. { 


Fee $1,000 (Book Full) One Year Return 


BOSTONIAN 


Blk., 1924, by Broomstick—Yankee Maid, by Peter Pan 


Bostonian is the sire of Maedic (Hopeful, Flash, Saratoga Sales, Sanford, and Grand 
Union Hotel Stakes), Bottle Cap (Sallan Cup, Richard Johnson Handicaps), Bottle Top 
| (winner over *Kayak II at 1 1-16 miles in 1:4235, track record time), Tugboat Frank, 
| 


Commonwealth, Blackbirder, Fiji (Kentucky Oaks, Latonia Derby, etc.). Bostonian has four 
2-year-old winners out of eight starters to November 1 this season. Bostonian gets fast 
2-year-olds and good stayers—-his distance ratio in 1936 being the highest in America. 


Fee $500 One Year Return 


HADACAL 


B., 1931, by *Sir Gallahad III—*Erne, by White Eagle | 


In his first crop of 2-year-olds to race in 1938, Hadagal had eight winners out of nine 
starters. In his second crop, 2-year-olds in 1939, he has nine 2-year-old winners from 15 
starters and they have won 19 races. Hadagal is in the first 10 sires in America in number of 
races won by his 2-year-olds to November 1. Hadagal’s 2- and 3-year-olds have won 32 
races in 1939. 


Fee $200 Money refunded if mare fails to produce a live foal. 


Fees due August 1, 1940. No maiden or barren mares accepted without veterinarian’s 
certificate. 


* 


CALUMET FARM | 


(Warren Wright) 
VERSAILLES PIKE PHONE 3066 LEXINGTON, KY. 
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IDLE HOUR STOCK FARM CO. 


INCORPORATED 
(COL, E. R. BRADLEY, PRES.) 


1940 SEASON 


| Bay, 1926, by Black Servant—Blossom 
Time, by *North Star III. No. 8 Family. 


Blue Larkspur was an outstanding race horse. He won 10 of his 16 races and 
$272,070. His winning races included National Stallion, Saratoga Special, Juvenile, 
Withers, Belmont, Classic Stakes, Stars and Stripes Handicap (1% miles in 1:49%, 
new track record), and Arlington Cup. Since retiring to the stud, Blue Larkspur has 
sired many outstanding horses, including Myrtlewood, Sky Larking (outstanding 2- 
year-old of 1937 until fatally injured early in the fall), Boxthorn, Blessed Again, Bird 
Flower, Bluebeard, Bloodroot, Bien Joli, Kentucky Blues, *Delphinium, Brooklyn, Patty 
Cake, Cardinalis, Be Blue, Lightspur, Benefactor, Bass Wood, King’s Blue, etc. 


FEE $1,500 


Chestnut, 1929, by Bubbling Over— 
Minawand, by Lonawand. No. 23 Family. 


Burgoo King won eight races and $110,940, including the Kentucky Derby and 
Preakness Stakes, and was third in the Pimlico Futurity and Queens County Handicap. 
His dam has produced six other winners. Burgoo King’s first foals are now 3-year-olds; 
11 of his 14 registered foals in his first crop are winners, including Olney (Ravisloe 
Stakes, Narragansett Handicap, disqualified after winning King Philip Handicap), 
Modest Queen (12 wins), Burgoo Miss (six wins), Doubt Not (five wins at two), Bucket 
Head (five wins at three), Glen Kenney, King Joy, Royal Taste, Kingoo, and Royal 
Marriage. Burgoo King is also sire of five 2-year-old winners from his second crop, 
Boy Angler (Sanford Stakes, four other wins), Busy Fingers, Hazel Lee, Rosetta, and 
Bright Blue. The get of Burgoo King are uniformly good individuals. 


FEE $500 


| B A Black, 1932, by Black Toney— 
| Blue Warbler, by *North Star III. No. 3 Family. 


Balladier was an outstanding 2-year-old. He defeated Omaha, Today, and others 
in the United States Hotel Stakes, won the Champagne Stakes at Belmont Park (61% 
furlongs in 1:16%5, new track record, with 124 pounds up), again beating Omaha (117). 
He was second in the Futurity after being jammed at the start and forced back to last 
place. Injuries received in the Futurity ended his racing career. Blue Warbler, dam of 
Balladier, won the Spinaway and Matron Stakes. Balladier is a three-quarter brother 
to Barn Swallow, winner of Tomboy Handicap, Matron Stakes, Kentucky Oaks, and Ala- 
bama Stakes. 

The first crop of foals by Balladier are now yearlings; they are excellent individuals, 
and several of them have shown exceptional promise in trials. At Saratoga two of his 
yearlings were sold; one brought $10,600, the other, $4,200. 


FEE $1,000 


All fees in advance. All applications must be made in writing by owners of mares. 


For an additional ten } oat cent (10°.) of the stud fee a live foal will be insured. If mare fails to 
roduce a live foal, fee will be returned. No return privilege. No money refunded unless so insured. 
o barren mare will be bred without satisfactory veterinary certificate. 


Address: 


OLIN GENTRY 


P. O. Box 360 Lexington, Ky. 
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BROOKDALE FARM STALLIONS 
TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by BROOMSTICK—*TRAVERSE, by 


winners. 


cery 


Transmute has had great success in the stud. He is the sire of stakes 
His get can win as 2-year-olds, and they are durable horses. 
144 races in 1938, was second on the list of sires of winners and races won. 
had sired 50 winners of 114 races, was second in the number of winners, fourth in races won. 


winners and numerous 
Transmute sired 54 winners of 
To December 2, this year, he 
He sired 


13 2-year-old winners in 1937, 11 in 1938, and has sired 11 to date this year. 
FEE $750 FOR LIVE FOAL 


EPITHET 


Ch., 1928, by *EPINARD—FAIRY WAND, by 
*Star Shoot 
Epithet has 15 registered foals from four crops 
old enough to race. Twelve are winners, including 
nine winners at two. Two others have placed. His 
third and largest crop, seven foals of 1936, are all 
winners. 


FEE $300 FOR LIVE FOAL 


(Property of Brookmeade Farm and Thomas Piatt) 
Brown, 1931, by NEDDIE—*BROCATELLE, 
by Radium. 

Good Goods raced four seasons. He was a grand 
race horse. racing against the tops. Good Goods 
was a stakes winner of 10 races. He is a half- 

brother to Toro and to the dam of Aneroid. 
FEE $250 FOR LIVE FOAL 


(Property of J. E. Widener and Thomas Piatt) 
Br., 1932, by CHANCE SHOT—SUNAIBI, by 
*Sun Briar 
Chance Sun won the Futurity, Grand Union 
Hotel Stakes, etc. He retired to the stud in 1937 
and his first foals will be 2-year-olds in 1940. 
They are horses of outstanding and 
their owners are enthusiastic over their trials. 

FEE $300 FOR LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


(Property of DeWitt Page and Thomas Piatt) 
Brown, 1934, by BOSTONIAN—LITTLE FIRE, 
by Campfire. 

Maedic entered the stud in 1939 after racing four 
seasons in which he was a stakes winner of 11 
races. He won five successive stakes as a 2-year- 
old at Saratoga. 

PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Fees due when mare foals, is sold or leaves the state. 


THOMAS PIATT 


Lexington 


BROOKDALE FARM 


Kentucky 


Season 1940 ACIRARIAN 


Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by Pennant 
(Property of Frank J. Heller) 


SPLENDID SON OF A GREAT SIRE 


Fee $250 


*Sickle, the leading stallion for 1936 and 1938, sire of Brevity, Agrarian, Reaping Re- 


ward, Cravat, Stagehand, etc. 


Mary Jane won the Kentucky Oaks, Ashland Oaks, Raceland Derby, and other races. 
She also is dam of Lucky Chance (East View Stakes), Chance King, Winning Chance. 


All her foals have won, except Mary Lass, which died at three. 
Her second dam, Lassie, produced 11 winners. 


to Chilhowee. 
Belle II, was a sister to Hanover. 


Phalaris__ 


*Sickle 


Selene 
AGRARIAN 


Pennant 
Mary Jane 
| 


Bourbon Lass-_-. 


Mary Jane is a half-sister 
Her fourth dam, Kentucky 


| Maid Marian 
Sainfoin 
{St. Simon 
Canterbury Pilgrim 
Minoru 
Gondolette 
Commando 
} 
oyal Hampton 
| *Belle Rose 
Beau___.{ *Star Shoot 


Serenissima 


Peter Pan 


| Kentucky Belle IT 
{Knight Errant 


| ) Amaranth 


to stakes winners and dams of stakes winners. 


Standing At 


BROOKDALE FARM 


Lexington 


(Thomas Piatt) 


Kentucky 
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